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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOOATIONS. 


OSFICUI, SOtmCES: 

too ot UAxcEnHa Fash Psodccis ako Dehand ros [Sdch Phoddcis ai Tsade 
CSMT sra. U. 8. Department of Agriculluie. ofSoe ot tie Seoctaty. Repoit N. 98. 
K»t OF THE SECSETABT Of ASUCDITOSE, I91O. 

OIHBR SOURCES: 

B(J): Co-orasATHW m NEW ENGLAND. The Rasscll Sage Foimdation, New York, 1913 
mn (John I,.) : Co-opesation ahong Fashkhs. New York, 191 1. 

' Sooibeen Rice Geowesa’ assogiation : An Article in the Kice Jmmal and Somharn 
Fmiut. March i, 1913. 


§ I. Thb sbujng probi^m. 


1» problem of redacmg costs in the marketing of bnn products 
present oocnpjring the attention of agricnltmists in the United 
i, where it is regarded as the first of the many problems involved 
I mde question of increasing the prote to agricnlture, and inqiroving 
™te econc^c and social positicm of the American fetmer. 
iissatisfection with the results of emsting systems of marketing is 
I*ead. Farmers and gro^rs complain that they receive only from 
^ ^ ®®*rt. of the Uuimate price paid by the con sumer, and 

* the mid^emen of e^mting agricultore; while consumers in the 
s sre omtinoally lamenting that many farm products are difficult 
and unreasonably dear. The middlemen, on their part, say 
hJ Av ^ legitimate profits of a dlffi^t and speculative 

“®Bng with fluctuating markets, on the side both of suf^y 
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ttBd of demand, and often with perishable food-stufis. All three cW 
finally nnite in complaining that the railways fail to provide andJ 
mate ’service, and often charge prohibitive rates. Two tto^J 
dear; first, that expenses of marketing form an undue proportioa of 
total’cost of many farm products; apd, second, that thp only 
at pr^^efit po^Ksingauy oWsidertW* knb^dedge off n^trket condi^ 
are the middlemen. 

The Report of the Seaetary of Agriculture for 1910 gives sop 
information as to the percentage of consumer’s price received by | 
farmer for certain products. 

From an investigation made in 1910, covering y8 cities throiighu 
the United States, it was ascertained that, on an average, the daiiyu, 
received a bare 50 per ^ceut. of the retail price paid for niili.;th 
average cost of frei^t was approximately 7 per cent, of the price t 
the consumer, and the remaining 43 per cent, was received mostly t 
the retailer. 

The Industrial Commission, which reported in X901, thorongll 
investigated the same question, and conditions at the present day 11 
substantially unaltered. It was found then that the farmer vras ig 
eiving S 5 per cent, of the consumer's price for poultry ; 69 per cent, k 
eggs when sold by the dozen; 55.6 per cent, for apples when soldi 
the bushel, and 66 per cent, when sold by the barrel. In the casei 
oranges sold by the dozen he received only 20.3 per cent., when si 
by the box he received 59.3 per cent. . « • 

Considering prices from the consumer’s pomt of view, the ConmiMi 
found that the percentage increase of consumer’s price over the pi 
paid to the farmer was, for cabbages bought by the head, 135 per cat 
for oranges by the dozen, 400 per cent., by the crate, loo per cat 
for potatoes bought by the bushel, 82 per cent. 

In 1909, a spiedal enquiry into the high price of beef estambi 
the fact that the retail price was, on an average for the United OT 
38 per cent, above the wholesale price received by the great slaog 


tering houses. , . • u j. 

'The general conclusion which the Secretary of Agnculture dJ 
from the investigation? was that the consumer appeared to haw' 
t«al ground for complaint against the farmer for the price he paid. 
Wt of transport, generally speaking, added a percentage mcrease to 
farmer’s price that was not large. The dealers had risks that were ^ 
cally small, except credit sales and such risks as grew out of thffl 
to dp an amount of business that was small as compared wi ^ 
number. ” The distribution of farm products”, the le^rt 
cqnsiderably involved, and burdened witif costy features . R 
generally admitted that there is much overlapping and waste 
pnpducer and the consumer. . I, 

, Tlrnre is waste, in the first place,, due to marketing piwu 
pmiditicii.or at the wrong time. Eruit and vegetables, 
are often flnsaleabk when they reach the marked as a icsuJ 
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jjess in handling or delay in transit, or of both combined. Much 
jisbable produce is wasted through a lack of storage facilities both in 
when tte distance is great, and on terminal markets when, as 
.quently happens, they are overstocked with certain prodncts. Even 
j glutted market it shodd never happen that tons of valuable prod- 
E have ultimately to be carted away as refuse. 

jipart from such instances of actual material waste, there is constant 
s due to inefficient, uneconomical methods. A wasteful system of 
iter exists in which the farmer delivers batter and eggs at the local 
oceiy store, and takes out their value in trade. The grocer detests 
j system, and only accepts the produce in order to retain the farmer's 
stem; he has no proper storage fadtities, and mixes together fresh 
^ and stale, good butter and bad; he has no regular supply, and 
erefore cannot build up a stable trade. He ultimately sells a large 
it of the butter, much deteriorated, to dty factories — the so-called 
lenovators " — where it undergoes a washing process and is sold to 
f poorer dty customers. 

But there is greater waste in. the practice of consigning small quant- 
es of produce at high freight rates. Dealers obtain a large part of 
leir profits by assembling produce from different growers and making 
) fall carloads on. which they secure low rates. It is this service 
iiich, as a rule, farmers can most easily perform for themselves. The 
.ring to be effected is always considetaWe, and is sometimes enormous, 
oship apples, for instance, from Springfield, Mo. to Chicago at carload 
ite costs $ 86.00 ; at " less than carload ” rate the same quantity 
mild cost { 120.00. A carload of potatoes from Crowley, Ea. to 
1. fouis costs in freight $ 84.00 ; in small consignments the cost would 
etto less than $ 235.00, though this is an extreme case. 

! Waste occurs again in the overlapping and duplication of services in 
stiibution. It often happens that there are four or five buyers in a 
strict where one would suffice, if indeed the services of even one are 
tessary. Between producer and consumer it is quite normal to find 
iiee or four middlemen engaged in handling the same product. 

‘ And it is Undeniable that producers in a vast number of cases are 
iiWe to obtain a fair competitive price for farm prrducte, and this 
icanse farmers, as a class, are in a position of economic disadvantage, 
liey are comparatively isolated, without reliable information, untrained 
comme-cial dealing, financially weak, and unable to estimate fairly 
4tr the costs or the risks of marketing. The result is, naturally, that 
ityareto a great extent in the hands of the local brokers or the 
“■■fflission merchants who have almost invariably an agreemeiit to limit 
■petition among themselwES. 'Thus, local buyers of live stock divide 

* territory, and at intervals meet and fix the prices to be offered 
teeghout the district for different kinds of live stock — prices calculated 

' eet each broker from 15 to 20 per cent, on his transactions. Should 

* fenner dispense with the services of those buyers and ship direct to 
■e terminal market, he finds himself once more opposed to a united 
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body of coiamissicni dealers. A small shipment cannot influence ptiit 
it; ia immaterial to the dealers whether they handle it or not; anj | 
fanner, whose only alternative is to haul the consignment back to I 
feTwi has perforce to accept whatever offer they may choose to m 
him ISie farmer, in fact, is nearly always in a weak bai^ 
position. 

In such circumstances it is natural that the remedies generally j,, 
posed are the dissemination of fuller information relating to crops, 
etlng systems, freights and current prices; and the organization oio, 
-operative selUng agencies. There are many who look to government j 
undertake both duties, claiming that the Department of ^ricoltn 
should now instruct the farmer in selling his product, much in the sn 
way as it has already instructed him in growing it, 


§ 2. Existing systems op co-opbrativb marketing. 

Early in 1912, the Department was directed to prq)are reports leb 
ive to systems, co-operative or otherwise, of marketing farm product 
and in December the Secretary presMted to Congress the above meitioBi 
report. 

Each product is made the subject of a special article which it 
cribes at length the existing methods of marteting it, and a large mmti 
of reports are added from co-operative associations and other maiktii 
agencies. The report contains a summary of the benefits found in as 
ciative marketing, and a series of recommendations dealing with tl 
creation of a special Division of Markets. Most of the infomatii 
relating to co-operative marketing, however, is contained in the lepoi 
from individual associations and we shall deal first with those 

There are separate reports from sixty-six associations and agendi 
of which deven are from private firms, one refers to an assodalii 
which has ceased to exist, and one deals with an agency for distrihiih 
imported fruit. The remaining fifty-three associations are distrihnt 
according to the product marketed as follows : citrus fruits 4; ott 
fruits (apples, pears, peaches and small fruits) 36 ; market-garden piodi 
(including potatoes, beans, peas, tomatoes and various vegetables) I 
seed r ; milk i. They are unevenly distributed among twenty-three 
California alone is represented by X4 associations ; the New En^au®^ 
Atlantic States together by 16; Colorado famishes 4 reports; Misso® 
Idaho and Illinois, each, 2. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ino^' 
are not represented. 

It would be useful to know tire average number of years to * 
the associations have been in existence, but less than a quarter 
supi^y tile information. Out d thiirteen which do so, one has bea 
operation ftx forty years, while others are only in thei second or 
seasem. 
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(a) Tt» Staniard Type oj Asaodation: Frvit-seUing Agencies. 

associations are almost invariably fannen' otgaoizations incoi- 
tjd tmdet the conipany laws of the sepatate states, witbont siibscrib- 
ajatal or with only a nominal amount, described as " co-operative 
piofit associations ”, and formed to conduct the business of selling 
(jes. We shall see presently what functicais they actnally perform, 
id acts referring to co-operative associations exist in a few of the 
IS only- An association once organized, however, has the right 
jopt bye-laws which do not conflict with the laws of the state, and 
therefore wide powers of constructing a system of management adapt- 
5 its own needs. 

One of the California associations with a large number of local units, 
jail number of district exchanges and a single central exchange, 
Esents the most fully developed form of the American co-operative 
fceting agency, but the greater number of them are not so thoroi^y 
Hired. The prevailing type is the single association of growers in a 
defined district who assemble, grade, and pack their products, and 
* up Ml carloads, employing a business manager, one or more in- 
lots. and a book-Meper. The manager tries to sell full cars on def- 
! orders, or failing tMt he consigns the car to a reliable firm to be 
on commission. A short summary rtf the report from one of the 
nations will give a good idea of the working of all of them. We 
I select the Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, noting only 
litis one of the largest and richest, and that the district enjoys 
iual advantages with respect to the products that can be grown and 
accessitfility of markets. 

The Exchange is a co-operative marketing association organized under 
laws of Vir^a in 1900. In igla, the association shipped 4,600 cars 
otatoes, 230 cats of strawberries, 150 cats of cabbages, and 100 care 
lions — the output of between 2,500 and 3,000 farmers. 

The paid-up share capital is 42,000 dollars, and there is an aocumu- 
l reserve of 80,000 dollars. Members need not be shareholders. 

There ate thirty-four local divisions, each d which elects a director 
e general board, and an agent for each of its shipping point. The 
nl board appoints inspectors so that they may be free from local 
Much of the administration, and the shaping of the general 
f is left to the general manager and the secretary. Kve resident 
Wn ate em^doyed in important market centres, and local brokets 
fflployed in others. In a great many towns direct telegraphic com- 
is maintained with wholesaie buyers, 

® general office is in te|^honic communication with each of tM 
’''®®***PP*ng points.^Early each morning the local agent reports 
®hable extent of his shipments for the day, and from time to time 
^^^’tmbet of cats actually loaded and awaiting sale. All sales 

® hy the general office Upon telegraphic quotations open for ac- 

r«oa the day of ofiet onir 
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At fh« shipping pmts tte hxal inspectot examines ea^ ^ 
liveied by the growers, and if it reaches the standard fixed by tb 
sbdaticm as to quality. Condition and packing, Ik permits the bant] 
cArty the “ Red Star Britnd " — the teetered trade-malk of tl* 
sodation. Sales are made f.o.b. loading points, the buyer to assiiti* 
risk of delay or normal deterioration in transit. Many losses are s\istj 
eadi season from damage which cannot be shown to be due to (j, 
fairly included in the buyer’s risk, and these, as well as the occaaj 
lobses due to non-payment, ate borne by the association. 

All expenses of the association are met by a comrtdssion of j 
cent, on regidar sates and of 3 pet cent, on the small quantity of, 
duce dealt with locally. In future only one half of the annua! net 1 
nings is to be carried to the reserve fund; the remainder will beiis 
buted among the growers in proportion to the amount of produce j 
contribute. 

In the twelve years of its existence the Exchange has vastlyi 
panded the territory available as a market for its products, and thewi] 
of the district has been trebled. 'Through its requirements as to qid 
enforced by inspection, it has standardized the products which it sells, ei 
inated economic waste in the old fashioned chaotic manner of ptl 
ing and marketing the crops, benefited the consumer, and s«a 
higher prices for its members. 

From the articles of the constitution we quote thefoUomsgasia 
instructive ; 

“ Whenever twenty or more stockholders, representing not less Hi 
two hunded and fifty dollars of the stock of the Exchange, shall iti 
to organize a new division, they shall first make application to the tei 
of directors. 

“Each stockholder shall be entitled to one vote for each shaie 
stock held, but no person shall be allowed to hold more than tei p 
cent, of the whole number of outstanding shares. 

“ Henceforth all members shall be required to market theiipMn 
exclusively throt^h the exchange, or else relinqiiish all rights ofexehii 
membership ; provided, however, that in case any member is oleid 
price plainly in excess of the market value of his goods, for the cbiii 
purpose of inducing him to break off his relationship with theexclni 
tire general manager shall have authority to direct him to accept st 
offer without loss of membership rights. " 

Practically all the agencies for which we have infonnation aie t 
gwweis’shippingotselling associations and their federations. They*i 
take; on behalf of their members, some oral! of the following qpeiatii 
pickiag, grading, jacldug and loading intq cars ; finding a marfatfoil 
fniit.selling or consigning, determining the metb^ and conditions of s 
anauging for transport, collecting and remitting the proceeds of *** 
bnying and distributing fertilizers, splaying materials, sacks, cofe < 
standard boxes. Incidentally they render other services. They 
surance to their members by distributing losses on individual slir*" 
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liey take of ^Ry disputes sri^g with respect to sales. They 

^ accurate infoimatioD on market conditions, especially as regards 
a)veffl^f df supplies towards marlret centres, from competing sources 
Q as boo tl^t ow district. They often instruct growers in the 
ati<® dR'f advise them when to pick, 

in association occasionally does no mote than pool the products of 
:mbers, and make a collective bargain with the local buyer. Even 
s stage, an association controlling a considetable part of the product 
district is already in a distinctly advantageous position, and can 
ally seciue an appreciable advance in price. 

'he next stage is where the association owns a central packing house, 
the produce, and offers it to competing markets in carload lots, 
the association has to meet the competition of the local buyer who 
:ts the custom of growers by offering them cash payment for their 
lets. In shipping through their own organization they may have 
lit some time before they receive payment, and in the meantime 
to bear the risk of a market which may be a thousand miles away, 
iatians in their eady days have suffered severely through the de- 
la of members tempted by the cash terms of the local buyer, but 
1 of them have an ingenious provision allowing members to sell to 
atter when he offers a price above the market rate, on condition 
eii handing over to the common funds a percentage of the higher 
obtained. Since no dealer can continue to offer prices above the 
isl, and the associations are constantly inaeasing tl^i knowledge of 
able markets and, with greater credit facilities will be able to make 
aces on delivery, we may conclude that they will continue to strengtb- 
beir hold on tis members, to the exclusion of the local buyer. 

At the next stage of development the associations have grown into 
ig selling organizations with a powerful influenoe in establishing 
s. They employ a highly paid manager, and exclusive selling agents 
aportant centres ; sell a large proportion of produce at public auction, 
ket to wholesale dealers ; and are able to effect large economies in 
sport and reductions in cotmnission paid for handling their goods. 
The influence which a co-operative agency can ereredse on prices 
I be illustrated from the work of the Southern Rice Growers' Am- 
m. 

THs is a co-operative sales association marketing the rice crop d 
ffimbexs. Before its formation the market for rice was so uncertain, 
I the price to the former so low, that cultivation had practically ceased 
he profitable. Too many mills had been erected, and for some years 
> tbe BuUing capacity of tSre rice mills of the United States had been 
M four titnes the production. There was keen competition to sell, 
(prices were cut down dose to cost. To make matters worse for 
r?' 5*'® market was manipulated by speculators whose interest was 
Nntun fluctuations in price. The farmers were receiving little for 
product and yet the consumption of lice was small, the wholesale 
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dealeis discouraged by the uncertain market cutting down their traa- 
sactioBS to a minimum. 

The association was organized in the autumn of 1910 by prodncen 
in I/Mlisiana, Texas and Arkansas. In January, 191I, when it began 
operations, rough rice stood at $ 2.30 a barrel, but the nmket was d^ 
moralised and very little rice was bdag sold. The association fixed its 
minimum at $ a.75 a barrel. This anested any further fall in prices, 
but still the market did not revive. To relieve the situation the asso- 
ciation bought 850,000 barrels of rough rice from the producers at 
g a.75 exported it to Europe, selling it for the best price obtainable 
and beating the toss, amounting to 65,000 dollars. The moral elect of 
the deal was of enormous advantage to the organization. The mills bad 
supported the growers, cleaning the exported rice free of charge, and tbe 
wholesale dealets trusting to the association to maintain stable prices, 
bought freely. 

At the beginning of the igil season the association set its rmnimmo 
price at g 3.00 a banel, then raised it by stages to g 3.50 and maintained 
it withoutdifiiculty. On theopeningof thenewseason the a^odation fixed a 
minimum price of g 3.60 for rough rice, and though outside greets sere 
selling at an appreciably lower figure, successfully marketed its bolding 
of rice at, or above, this minimum. 

In March of this year the president wrote : " The Southern Rice 
Growers’ Association is now nearly twice as strong in memberahip and 
acreage as it was in igil. Farmers have been convinced of its value, 
Bankers, milters, irrigators and business men generally are supporting it, 
Perhaps the most effective supporters it has are the whotesale grocers 
and distributors to the jobbing and retail ttade.^ They recogniM that 
the association enables them to do business in rice on a safe leptiinate 
maigm of profit, without having to speculate at the risk of loss by market 
ffuctuations ", 

The association has a nominal capatal of 10,000 dollars, in one dollar 
shares. No person may hold more than fifty shares. 

(b) Co-operative SeUing of Other Farm Products. 

As we have seen co-operative agencies have been most fully devel- 
oped. and pve greatest promise of permanent success in the marketjng 
of fruit and vegetables. . 

The rice selling agency to which we have just referred seems also 
to be well established. Bice like the various kinds of fmt and v^- 
tabtes has a clearly defined area of procftiction, which is <me of 
conditions of success in co-operative marketing. Some information 
ing with other farm products is to be found in the first part or 
government report, and may be presented here. 

Buffer. — An attempt at co-operative marketing to been ium' ^ 
a number of creameries in Ifirmesota, but so fat as is known n , 
no good has come from it. No doubt the difficulties in the sisj 
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jjgoess Aie, tot, lack oi btisiiiess experience; second, insufficient capial; 
a natural disinclination on the part oi the fanners to co-operate 
one another. 

Cotton. — For a number of years, farmers' associations have made 
attempts to fix minimum prices of cotton. In connection with some 
df tliese attempts it has bera planned to provide co-operative warehouses 
fleie planters may store their cotton while waiting for higher prices, 
3j(j to provide also a co-operative credit system whereby such planters 
ji^t secure loans on the cotton stored by them. 

Coho* Stei. — A very little has also b^ done towards co-operative 
iiil.inil] building and operation, the members of the association contracting 
“ deliver all their seed at the co-operatively owned mill. 

Fioxsted. — At a considerable number of towns in the three states 
bere flaxseed is most largely grown (Minnesota, North Dakota and 
jtith Dakota), co-operative elevator associations have been organised. 

Grom. — Farmers’ elevators are, owned and operated by associations 
iisrmers. Tltey are especially numerous in Minnesota where there were 
24 in 1910, and also in North Dakota. 

Sops. — Many attempts have been made to form co-operative selling 
ssodations among hop-growers, but in the main they have been un- 
jcasshil. 

Milk and Cream. — So far co-operative selling asSodations for milk 
ffld cream have not been developed to any great extent. At the present 
im there are only a few such co-operative plants in operation. Some 
it tbem ate on a very unstable basis. One association is operating at 
Omaha, Nebr. and in the spring of TpII was handling 430 gallons of 
nilk a day. At that time the returns to the farmer were below the 
[lices paid by competing milk companies. The difficulties so far met 
■ith in farmers' co-operative milk plants have been that thay ate 
nnially so small that they cannot operate as economically as larger jflants. 

too, the members have become dissatisfied easily, having anticipated 
hijer profits than they realiaed. 

i Tdocco. — Ja recent years particularly since 1905, growers’ selling 
»Sanizations have been establised here and there throughout much of 
h producing territory, particularly in the west. In some instances these 
'■Sttirations have succeeded in poohng and controlling the sale of 50 
cent, or more of the production of an entire district. Where there 
» co-operative selling organizations the conditions iot the district are 
cter understood, at least hy the leaders. 'The co-operative community 
Jg plan seems to be an economical and fundamentally sound plan of 
“sg, but serious drawbacks' ate found m the difficulty of securing 
^petent managers, as it tate special experience in grading and handling 
a sort not usually possessed by the average grower. A further 
lies in the fact that a huge proportion of the crop is produced 
f tto^rs and others of little financial strength. They are generally 
money hy the time the crop fa ready for market. 
"™’'g» the Co-operative agency, generally not more than 50 or 60 per 
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pent, of the value is advanced at the time of deSvety, and there is sou* 
unoertainy as to the amount and tisje of payment of the balance. 

Alfalfa Seed. — There are various organizations, especially in 
vthere the farmers combine for the purpose (^ marheting their product 
to the be^t advantage. Where the growers have raganized, the seed is 
in a sense pooled, and frequently stored in common warehouses. A k. 
preventative of the organization arranges for sales to consumers, letaileis^ 
wlwlesale houses and jobbers. 

Wool. — In Tennessee a larnb and wool club composed of prodoceis 
sells the wool to a blanket mill at ^tingfleld, Tenn. In Minnesota i 
wool growers’ association manufoctures its own wool, and thfe membeis 
receive a higher price for their jngduct than they could get on th 
market. 

(c) A Co-operaUve General Exchange. 

AU the associations we have been considering so far are engaged in 
marketing some particular crop, A mote coinplei form of organization 
is referred to in Dr Fords’ study of co-operation in New Kngbnd. This 
is an association with the title of the Producers’ and Consumers’ Exchagi 
which aims at becoming “ the sole middleman between the Maine iannei 
and the Boston consumer. " It developed out of a. grange supply asso- 
elation which had begun in a quiet way to sell produce for its memhis 
direci to wholesale houses. The Producers’ and Consumers’ Eiclmjt 
opened its membership to all farmers, whether grangers or not, aid 
Soon after decided to admit city consumers as well, and sell both whole 
sale and retail. A shop had already been opened in Boston for selling 
wholesale and for the purchase of farmers’ supplies, but early in 1912 
the Eschange turned over most of the business of co-operative supply 
to another grange organization and decided to conSne its operations to 
-co-operative sale. 

There are 2,200 farmer members and 150 consurner members, chiely 
wholesale firms. At present the farmers, shipping in carload lots, or 
less, to the Boston store, receive wholesafe prices minus freight charges 
and commission. A plan is being considered, however, by which tit 
farmer will receive full wholesale prices for his goods, while the Enclunge 
will sell to its customers at lo per cent, above these prices, to cover 
■expenses, depredation and reserve. 

When tire memhetslup becomes suffidently large the Exchange into® 
to deliver goods once a week to the homes of purchasers anywhere wit® 
ten miles of the store. Profits will be distributed to both producers 
consumes on tteir shares ; no member may have mote than one vo j 
and directors are chosen by each group. The writer concludes 
option thus It is too eafly to pass absolute judgment Upon tmsg 
'The economies of the system (^ovi^d that cash bmsin^ is strirfy ad ^ 
te nud a large reserve maintained) are in&putable. The ^ 
divers# membership and double direction are not iiisurmountable 11 p*"!" 
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made ' fofa geoetal meetug^ winch can aititnte in case of 


d) Cf-optraHile Markets. 

Public market places are owned either by town governments or by 
jivate cWpardtions. Occasionally co-operative warehouses or market 
Jaoes at® ovmed' or rented by assodations for dealing in some specific 
^uct. In Connecticat, at Hartford and Snfield there are humeis' 
j).oneiative warehouses toassort, grade, and sell at auction the tobacco 
jup of the associated members. The Boston Co-operative Flower Market 
s so assodatian which leases a market hall and makes collective pur- 
'boses of st^lies, bat has no conumm sales agent. Membership is open: 
:lig.ie9 sell at 2J dollars ; and a dividend of 6 per cent, was paid in 1910 
Stalls in the market are bid for at auction. There are 150 stall holders, 
half of whom have shares. The receipts of the assodation are from rent 
and premiums' paid for stalls, and from advertisers occupying space in 
tie haD ; the common ercpenses are for rent, lighting, salaries to mmiaget, 
tiensarer and caretaker, and for cold storage and packing. 

lu connection with the maple sugar industry af Vermont there is 
boti a sales assodation and a cooperative market— the Vermont Mafic 
Ssgar if afett’ Marfef— established by members of the assodation. Member- 
ship of the market is open to any producer buying a ten-dollar share ; 
te are 50 members; and the market does a business of over 60.OCO 
dollars a year. The market assodation buys tbe sugar and syrnp outright 
from the producer, paying according to quality and density, and the 
demnds of the season. Any producer, drtether member or not, may 
*11 to the market. The goods ate graded and packed under co-operative 
naDagement, and sold Under the name and with the guarantee of the 
association. In 1910. interest at 5 per cent, was paid on the shares. 
Tbo foundation of the Maple Sugar Makers' Association istes from 1893, 
and, outside the frrnt indnstry is apparently the only long-established 
owpetative selling agency in New l^gland. 


§ 3. Thb bsteOT to which co-operahvb actiok is devbioped. 

Ttuning once mote to the offidal report we find that from the in- 
iormation available it is difficrdt to say to what errtent the reporting 
“sociations am gentdnely co-qperative, to what extent they have been 
soMssfol, or wtot proportion of even any single product is marketed 
through co-operative organisations. 

The teii^co-operation, association non-profit and the like aie nowhere 
ii*ariy defined, and it is not always evident what degree of strictness 
K aietn assign to Item, The question of the distribution of the share 
Capital will sufiSce to illustrate the drfliculty. In some cases no infor- 
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is given' : in othcw, «S*ies me datributed m Ite bsM oj 
owned under cultivation. Frequently the purchase of a share is ineJeci 
only the payment of an entrance fee ; in one case a members' ho^jj^ 
is limited to ten shares qf one hundred cUdlais each ; in another 
already referred to, no person may hold mote than ten per cent, of th' 
total number of shares issued. 

■ The voting is often demoemtie— one man one vote ; sometimes ejc], 
share carries a vote; sometimes the. hams is the amount, of piodjj, 
sMi^ed, or the nnmher of acres owned. 

Ooc^onally there are transactions between associatioiis and growen, 

or between one association and another, which ate difficult to dasafy, 
One association which pools and markets the produce of its meniljeis^ 
paying them the average price realized, authorizes its manager to pm. 

(rnit from outside growers when supplies from members are leio* 
the average ; and, in thedistrict in question, fifty per cent, of the gtcwB 
are independent. The California Fmit Growers’ Exchange acts as th 
selling agency of the California Fndt Exchange at a fixed charge of 
15 dollars per car, but there is apparently no agreement as to the distii- 
bntion of any profits arising ont of the transaction. “The California Ftat 
Distiibntois, again, is a non-profit association, but the constituent mem- 
bets ate private firms who both buy fmit outright and act as selling 
agents on commission for growers. Here the advantage to the (amei 
. is indirect, and determined by the. extent to which his interests aie 
identified with the private firms. But the chief difficulty arises from tie 
fact that the consumer, in most cases, seems as remote as ever fioi 
'tiie producer, and the advantages he has reaped are entirely probkio- 
atical. Tlie report says : “Co-o^tative marketing does not necessadj 
and in fact often does not, eliminate any middleman in the process 0 
distribution ", Apparently consumeis will have to orgmze purchasiiii 
associations on a considerable scale before any appreciable savbg t 
them can be efected. One extract from the report of the secretary t 
a large assodation handling citrus fruits will si^gest a reason, H* 
secretary writes : “ 'The average grocer fixes a price per dozen for acei 
tain size fancy orange at the beginning of the teason, and maiatiffi 
that price whether he pays I3.50 per box lor his fruit or pays but Jr 
Thus the lower price to the producer does not stimulate increased c» 
sumption, as the consumer gets no benefit from it . 

As is pointed out in the report, farmers do not co-operate to b» 
cmsnmets, bat to secure better terms lor ttemselws, and the lepm 
tom associations are practically unanimous in saying that themeo 
art satisfied that they have reaped g^at benefit fnan 
TSiat competition between co-operation and priTOte enterprise n 
may be inferred tom the fact that one association has been f 
idissnive after doing buaness successfully f« nineteen years, it 
appaioitly, because members foimd that in some cases 
‘gwwete had obtained higher prices for their goods, and in spit* j 
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^ Biat ®***®g® P”<* otrtained members dtiting mneteen^yeais 
^ ffltidi 1^^ than the average obtained by independent gnntemi j 
go {at eouparatively few associations have proved to have suffident 
itiiKty to sorvive wide fluctuations from normal conditions. Esceptional 
jgotiSi gtxxl trith rapidly rising or rapidly falling pricesi have 

en fetal t° tnany fanners' organizations. But the dissolution of orte 
sodation very often leads to the formation ol another composed largely 
tbe same members, and the new one learns from the experience of 
a old and fn^roves its administration and its methods. Ilnls the as- 
ciations ate gradually attaining to mote flexible and permanent forms 
or^xatimi 1 and cooperation, avaitiilg itself of the results of iavesti- 
itibn, and wfeely directed, promises in the Sear future to cxmtribute 
igety to the Solution of the problem of cheaper marlceting. 


j 4. THS RBCOUHBNDA'nOHS OF THB OFFICUl. EBPOST. 


In proposing the establishment of a Division of Markets in the De- 
lartment <rf Agriculture * the report outlines the work already performed 
ly the Department in connection with the marketing of farm products ; 
in, afternoting that certain proposed services are practically impassible, 
it suggests vtot lines of service could most usefully be undertaken by 
such 1 Diviaon. 

A general market news service is declared impracticable, first, on the 
pouad of the enormous erqjense it would involve, and, secondly, because 
k himishing such a service the Department would practically be incur- 

I ig lesponsitMlity for the results of huge selling operations, and " the 
hvourable experiences would be the ones that the public would te> 
unber ". The cost of a telegraphic news service, for al] products and 
e whole country, is estimated at a million dollars or more, and since 
skgfe association spends 75,000 dollars yearly in telegraphing, the 
tiniate is probably a low one. The publication of official information 
an implied indication of the markete to which shipments should be 
ikW by producers, but the Department would have no power of re- 
slafag the quantity of produce to be shipped, as has a marketing 
soMfion, which is besides, itself in a position to obtain equally aoeur- 
te ioformation. The inevitable result would be universal dissatisfaction 
nib the government service. 

Ve shall follow the ieport«ia its enumeration of the proposed func- 
u®s of the Division : 

Apivision of Markets could promote the organizations of marketing 
^tioiis wherever the farmers request information or assistance. It 
V through field agents, perform good service in examining into the 
tf weak and unsuccessful associations, and advise changes for thdr 
“provenient. 



slxmid ooiii{dle and pabiUsh a jist of awwaiticne^ ks loatketig. 
iann-pioduee, and of agencies wliieit sell for ass^ati^ of fan^ 
«Bd a list of buying assodatims and agencies ^ assodations oI cti,! 
istmiets. 

The ejqienence of mtketing associations in ioieign countries, jj, 
possible utiliation by producers in the United States, shmdd be easijjj 
and made known. 

^ list of commission merchants in a city, for whom the board of 
. trade or cfombet of commerce would stand sponsor, might be pnblisJied 
by the Division. 

It should ascertain in ccmnection with the other croprrepoiting service 
of the Department, the prospective quantitative production of all veget- 
ables, fruits, berries and other crops of coosidetabte commercial accomt' 
and should investigate the subjects of the grading attd packing o{ prod! 
vets, standard packages or containers, uniform weights and measures 
and the peculiar problem of market preferences. 

The Division should prepare a description of ptindpel markets, aid 
should ascertain the facts with regard to routes, methods, time and ccsts 
of transportation ; and should investigate the question of storage at 
. dripping points and in transit. The costs of distribution of all iatu 
pre^uctSi from producer to consumer, should he investigated; tlae 
: costs should be itemized, and their total compared mth prices atth 
form and cemsumers' prices. 

The report condudes its recommendations by saying; “ If snehaa 
office is established, its duties should be mostly pennisdve instead ol 
mandatory, in order that it may not undertalm too much in the be- 
ginning and that it may feel its way to the service it can best 
perform ". 

In accordance with the lecommendations Congress has made a fot 
appropriation of 50,000 doUats for the creation of a special divisin 
which, under the title- of the Office of hforket Investigations, has alieadp 
begun its labours. ^ 
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ITALIAN collective FARMS 
ESPEQALLY LABOURERS’ COLLECTIVE FARMS 

4y Prof. A. Sbifieiu imiDr Q. m.u. 


CHAPTER L 

E VAmVS TYPES OF COll^CT.VE FARMS IN ITAUAN AORICVLTVRE. 

When about ten years ago the system of coUective k„ 

triendin Italy and to be studied two tvnes 
)WB in the literature of the subWt as colleHim. (7 '^®*’°P“shed, 
n«im. and collective farms under dmiedLinaem^^^- 
The distinction was based on the different «spertivdy. 

"Mt 1.™ tbd, ,*rirs 

*1 of iWcdlM Lbomn ,ho d«i.. 

riie aeld labom!« w®*- 

'Without w !T ^ class. 

% large fm them who possess farms suf- 

«) -^nr^ttehS^Si them small autonomous land 

' ~ the them 

great body of agncnltural labourers working altogether or 
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pAttI; on otha peo{de’s land, is divided into many dosses witli difieog^ 
economic and sodal characteristics. 


It may suit all these classes to obtain the use land on wliiciitj 
work by means of collective ferming ; but the farm so formed pieseatj 
a very different appearance according to the class of laboures fomj,. 
the society. It follows that, with these various dasses of labourers tke^ 
may correspond an equal number of types of collective farm, diSeriaj 
in origin, in aim, and in arrangement. 

limiting oursdves to the consideration of the types that have bea 
adopted in Italian agricdtuid eamomy, we think it well to distinguisi, 
the three following. 


§ I. Collective farms on the colony system (Sislma cohmico], 

A system of farming very widely diffused in Italy is that which m 
shall call the coUmy system. 

ib characteristic is the permanent division of the land into separate 
units {colonies, forms, etc.), each of sufficient area and so arranged as to 
demand the, whole or almost the whole attention of a peasant fainily, 
with little need for recourse to outside assistance and only in eicep. 
ticmal cases. 

We find two expressions used — cohtHa (colony) and famigUa tde- 
nica (colonist family) — in necessary corrdation wito each other, which 
suffices to stamp the whole system, notwithstanding the various forms it 
assumes, with certain uniform characters. 

The colonist families, each of which undertakes to farm a colony, rait 
the land, either immediately from the land holder or sometimes from m 
intermediate tenant farmer. 

, Smnetimes there is a small colony lease, when the family undertahs 
to work the whole ffirm at a fixed rent ; sometimes a share tenancy, wheoit 
receives a portion of the profits from the farm, contributes part ol the 
capital required and bears a part of the costs ; sometimes there is a 
combination of small colony lease for certain cbsses of production and 
of share tenancy for others ; sometimes the form is rather nearer that 
of an agricultoi^: contract, and the family is paid at a rate, to a laijc 
extent fixed, independently of the results of the undertaking, tlnii^ 
even then, ;ithe profits are in large part shared in the case of certw 
crops; and the colony contract may assume many and many other fotfflsi 
thrwgh which it is easy to trace the gr;^dual elevation of the labt® 
ftom the position of a rrieie daily paid hand to that of a small capita® 
and form manager, : 

(Ore attainment of economic iudependmice in this way fortrs f®™ 
most part the ideal towards which the labourer’s efforts ate directed,® 
srtddi. tire strongest actually realise : they ate attracted “ “ 
nUamate gcBl — hyjthe flattering risioo of a stoall indepmdent 
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to provide toe faanly group «to kbom and sasteBaace. 
gthotit the rieed for recourse to outside employeTs of faboor. 

Xbe CWw»)( system, as above defined, is ertremely widespread in 
above all in Central Italy, and in the belt o£ UUs and plateaux 

toe great curve of toe Alps and toe plains, 

C^ctive Arming has been here and there started in connection 
lith this sysrim. The collective farms under divided management in 
^ambardy, and in some parts of Venetia and Piedmont, are for toe most 
ait of tofe type. LHvukd here precedes tli collective lease ; 

tig nothing else but toe division of the land into oo/ony nnto, character** 
■tic of the already existing land system. 

What are the reasons for this collective lease ? They may be reduced 
0 the following: 

(i)When the peasant families have passed a oetony contract not directly 
(ith the owner of toe land, but with a la^ tenant farmer substituting 
in, the society composed of the peasant families may again substitute itself 
jr this tenant farmer. The society will then have more or less extensive 
mctions, according as those of the tenant fanner it substitutes were 
lore or less extensive. When the coUmy contract is identical with or 
esembles, in the manner indicated above, a small colony lease, the func- 
ions of toe la^ tenant fanner ate evidently very limited, and are those 
f an admiMtiator and surety mote than anything else (i). Not seldom 
Iso it is Ms part to provide the colonists with credit for farm purposes 
Ilk their personal needs. In any case, in this instance, he does not 
;ppcar, or only to a limited d^free appears, as the farm manager. If, 
a the other hand, the colony contract more nearly approaches an. agii* 
nltural labour contract, then the large tenant farmer is really a farm 
imager, assisting the production extensively with his work as manager 
nd Us capatal. 

It is after the first manner that toe collective farms have been genet* 
ty formed. The peasants’ society has then limited duties as security, 
lorider of credit, and administrator ; but its fundamental raison 
MU the economic point of view, consists in this that, in certain agricul- 
Hal districts, where there is no very keen competition among the large 
Mt fanners, their limited services are remunerated at an unusually 
P rate ; their substitution by peasants’ societies gets rid of this mour 
ptiy of profit, thus benefiting the peasants themselves and often the 
■vpnete, who, in vfew of the increased competition, is in a position to 
^his rents. Very often then the co-operative institutes exert an 
m favour of the re-establishment of the ordinary conditions of 
^petition. 

The success of torn action of collective farms on the roloNy 
depends on whether the peasants’ society really succeeds in 

Tie bndhoiaet^ gecurity and in oiHtr the more eadly to coiieel Us 

oilh ^ **** “ skgte latge tenent temer giv&g Aud 

set tlua tent the separate portions to so many prasants. 
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office of itbe fonnei>t«imt:b|insf}at tli«e^ 

peiknce of Baly seems to sfxm that in many: cases if^iS: pa^Ue; 

trffen tiMjadTOntage attained beneSts net only, nor :KaKip^, the colcm. 

iSl, bat also the proprietor. [ 

(2) But in the cofowy system, coUeetive feomAg has somotinies ^ 
a second motive or at least a second eSect : it has been; an insttmaeatiii 
the elevation of individnal colonists to. the condition pf ind^iendent coq. 
tractors, towards winch, as we have said, all their efiorts tend. 

This second action is sometimes contempocaneore with the fotnei 
It has thos occurred that colonists bound by a contract not yet quite 
that of lease, but akin to that of lease, (for example, the miied con- 
tract of lease and share tenancy referr^ to above) have not only 
substituted their society for the large tenant farmer, intennedkte 
between them and the pioprietm:, but have individually been invested 
with the office of manager formerly hdd by him: they have, that is to 
say, transtomed their colony coir^ct into a contract of lease : the so- 
dety tots substituted the tenant fanner, but without assuming the office 
of agricultural manager, which it leaves to. its individual members. Ik 
colonkh, while getting rid of the intermediary between them and tin 
landhol^r, havfe aU been transformed into small independent faimeis. 

This collective rise towards the management of feims has sometiiDs 
been realised independently of the elimination of the large tenant famei, 
And this has happened when, on the one hand, the landholder has ioimd 
it convetient to consolidate his rents and fix their amotmt, renouadtg 
all his rights to any share in the farm, and again when the colonists 
have found it convenient to undertake the entire management each oi 
Ms own farm. Butinstead of this taking plaoe through the action of single 
independent colonists, with independent contracts of small lease, it has bea 
brought about through the action of the group of colonists, by means of 
a single contract of lease, subject to the immediate successive subdivisioi 
(d the total rent amoi^ the individual Mims and the individual colonists 
tentit^ them. 

When the collective farm acts in this second manner, it is obvioos 
that its success is afiected by the greater or less technical and financial 
preparation of the colonists to assume the management at theii sols 
charge. In the mass of colonists in the society, all cannot show an equal 
degree Of {nepatation : if the number unprepared is excessive, the whole 
oi^nisation may fail. But if the prepaiatioD is suffideut and sufficientiy 
distiibuted, the system of collective fanning generally allows of the ohjed 
being more economically attained, than by the separate action of individual 
colonists. The independent action of many,peasants, competing separat^ 
for the lease, almost always results, as e^iienoe shows, in fai^’’^^ 
piicettf'the land to an exaggerated degm, and increasing the rent on™ 
enoimoasly. It is just a moderating action on the usual price of the soil 
ij|at,Cppstitijtes, in this case, the substantial advantage of collective fe®- 
^ for the nembeis renting the land. 
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^ laeotioo a tted, mauifestatiM ot the 
5,100 rfthBiH^ee^ always assodatedf wiai^foie«*,e 

teassx^tai^ftgimfaaglairf' thathas created bonds of feUowship^^ 
io aefflbeis, fomis an excellent foandafion for the, other more 
gos (rfoo-op^bve ar^, suchas collective paichase and sale collective 
se of mar^ery. mtenaediate action for credit, etc. ; 

0 am smaU fanner ftwn dangerous economic isolation 

psoaety f^ may undertake the useful work of technical *d 
loal assistance, education etc. for the baiefit of its members. 


§ 2 , CoiABCTIVE FARMING ON LARGE LANDED ESTATES. 

t/irrS ^ 

Here, we have nolonpr to consider a system of landed estates colon- 
ed as a^ explamed, but a land system in which latif,Huiia prevail. 

simply mean very large landed estates • a 
a^ffitate may mcMe many Mfmdia, and one of these again may 
tagto many propnetois. The SidUan htii/wufiwn is an 
^gcemUy of an area of between =»o and i,ooo bectares,lS^ 

on by the proprietor, more often by a large tenant farmer fea- 

Sdly is not quiteentirely occupied by ktifmdia. although the greater 
lit d It IS and consequently certain sodal characteristics are imm^ed 
« the wtale i^try : besides the sea coast where intensive cultivatim 

® assodated with a very 
tet tod system, even in the mterior of Sdly, where ktifundia pre^ 

otttoes, tie land is divided into small farms aid 

KtherwitV"^’ planted with trees 

S 2 'Pypi'al iotif^ndia serve, as 

"Well is pasturage, the alternation 

d ^ “ the January 

St ^ repeatedly ploughed (at 

Sion ■ after wWcli it “ suc- 

tod of far^nv^ i" 

utilised “* *'•** ‘®“8th of time for which it is 

a2he decades to mstrict the 

^ ®*^®d that of the grain fields ; 

> beans and other hoed emps. In 

small tomsS^ 
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W* ' ^ of ‘the estite (pmj^ttor or tenant fenntt) eddom 

it 'tatdttsivdy own ca^tal (Uvestodc, topten^ts; etc,) and onl 

#eti day fabourers: the case, indeed, has been glowing lam latdy, j 
iBOBt cases, that portion of the taHfundium, that, in its tom,ha8 to he so* 
*itfi grain, is’ divided into small ^ (generally of fnnn i to 6 hectaits 
eaA 5 which is granted, together with the seed he requires, to a 
who 'Cdltivates it with Ms own hands, either entirely at Ms oto risk,} 
return for a fiaed quantity of grain (contract called tmatico), or partlya 
his own risk, in returti for a propi^on of the harvest (contract calls 
nietateria) (i). The lots are formed and granted to the peasants year b 
year, sometimes the concession is for a longer period, when the peasaa 
undertakes to plongh the fallow land before sowing grain, or to cidtivat 
the crops (principally beans) planted as an alternative to letting thelaa 
lie fallow, or when grain is to be grown on the same lot more than ona 

Also that' portion of the UUitmdium utilised for pasturage, the ais 
of' wMch is, besides, being continually reduced, is not always kept by th 
fanner for his own livestock ; often it is leased to others, who undotak 
Hvestock improvemeut for their own account, with the help of paii 
labourers. 

• It is easy to sec from the above that, when the estate is not faiii» 
by the owner, but (as is most usual) by the tenant farmer or gaWWo 
the business of the. latter is often rather commercial than agricultmil 
of, as some say, he is' rather an intermediate speculator who, after he ha 
acquired the use of the soil from the proprietor, sells it to realfanmc 
(peasants and livestock improvers). 

T<^ether with this land and agricultural system we have briefly de 
scribed, we find a class of peasants, in which it may be well to distiii 
guish various gtotqrs. 

Small laudholdets, autonomous in the sense We have given this word 
are not wanting, especially in the coast region of intensive cultivation, bu 
they are very few and of no importance from the point of view of col 
lective farming. 

More numerous are the labourers, who with nothing but their anti 
and the simplest farm irnplemeits, authentic members of the proletariat! 

(i) As a rule the ahares are equal. But varions deductions ate generally mad! Inn 
tlie peasant's hall, in tavaur of the fanner, and the latter receives payment tor all or ^ 
of the seed he supplies in advance, ip* variations in the contracts, lifce the variations is 
the' amount of the flamd quantity of grain hi the case of the termUfO contract an, on ih 

hue hand, dhe to thegenoafeausesby which the higher w lower rate of remuneration of lahv 

is flked, and on the other hand, to the varying fertil^ of theporlkmof the land, 
fore to the varying amoimt of labour and capital the peasant needs in order to 
amptmt of grain at the haivat. In fact, the lot may be asnfgned after the fallov gnsnn 
has hear ptoai^ed by the fanner; or Immediately after the gra^ng season, when tie pn® 
be obliged to ptough it wiUi his osm livestock, or eventually to cultivate lie ^ 
(to (he inort part beans) planted as an altethatiye to letting the grotmd lie 1*'*°*' ” ^ 
a ptiij i c MB gthin crop. And as the contracts vary aocoidlng to the previons nse 
the hud, so also they vary with its quality. 
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^ iBaBdld bbvtuei% M tbar mik iday by day (as gternelim) it by 
^tlily (tf ijn^y contract (as mstdori, amuilori^. Nereis a deinand fot 
laboBWisatt the districts where the land is subdivided and inteaavp 
is called ouyand also on Utifimdia, cultivated for the account 
f the fennel (where they work as hoers and reapeB, etc.); while labourers 
0 y»riy «c monthly caitract are chiefly required for hettog livestock or 
^ jjoi^iuig' Some of these inferior labourers also apply for grants 
i( lots cm uontrects that do not entail rite possession trf stock. 

Bid; the most numeibtis and typical class of Sicilian peasants is that 
,1 kbooreis possessingj a little property, however small. They often abfr 
,5^ bouses : they have, either as their own, or on long lease, some'small 
yg^oa d land. thongh indeed quite insufodent for thdt maintenance and 
ility have one or two. head of draught cattle {mules, oxen). The possession; 
gf these makes it easy for them to/obtain the grant of lots in the lati- 
Isiidia, in accoidanoe with the more usuaicooditiems which we shall in- 
Jicate And thdi household may derive its support from various sources 
is varying proportian ; fractions of land bekmging to others taken on a small 
Inse, or on the condition of sharing the harvest, and wages for day labour 
DO hnns or in other productive businesses. 

those amongst the labourers who, best provided with capital and 
tad of thdr own^ are able almost entirdy to pve up working for hire, 
Ud above all takesmall leases of land, — who may more decidedly assume 
appearance and the. duties of small independoit farmers — are called 
Ugr{ti<. To raise himself to the position d a bergese is the ideal of the 
llniniblest of the lowest class of peasants (l). 

' We see the great difference between these Sicilian peasants and those 
mrkiog on the colony system, above described. In the colony system, the 
abourer's family is completely bound to the agricultural unit — the farm. 
Ibe colonist, when be has found a suitable form, works and lives on it, 
iften for a long series of years. His household economy is perfectly 
unnged and adjusted to the form he works : and the farm must also be 
ilapted to the necessities of the labourer's Imusehold economy. 

But the SidUan peasant — when he can escape from the position of 
a simple labourer, in which he has uncertainties and the risk of nnefflploy- 
menttofear— himself works the land, or, more exactly the forms en- 
bosted to him by various farmers and remains essentially a stranger to the 
hud he works : the forms on which he is employed are constantly changing. 

when he undertakes to cultivate a particular form on terms which 
subject him to the same risks as a tenant former, be is substantially 
"ily a labonrer, not a fatm manager, if by the latter expression we 
ttideBtaad the rngauker of tljp fatm. 

Bor such a class of labourers and swh an agricultural system, what 
neamng has collective farming ? 

"tili*” “’““'vBon with tUa, see Plot. I,orcn«xii's masiUflceiit lepert on Sclly, In the 
^^tf fiaiatntaty iOaquIty |o|q ^ Cooditloiu of the PetsaoU in dly and the Sonthen 
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v 1 U ^'^aaaia#iHthe pe^a«;.of tluse pebsaats nl»; yfet tqr year, ^ 
tftitrety slmrt intenr^, tav6 tev raeo b gti to te tla -bases lab^ 

a^pfyiag to various pioprietots and'tesaitt'tEinnaB iis-a safBcieBtl^laJ 
olmiber of ilotSr ■•if vre ooDsidet ririiziposttioini moie especially, in ^ 
pcried iriteri,' while thoowneffiiof larifahdia ieo»ine 3 ocnritantto titey j. 
stem of irat^ve eultivatiat, tbe:{)M6ant population went ou’ increase, 
with no lelief from emigiatioa; whichionlir (pute KOently among 
Sicilians, we shall soon Understand how the' profoiehns and tetugt 
hunieis found' themselves' in the most &vouiable position'to imposeog 
tile peasantii burdensome oonditioDS, which, baldly left them enough to 
Ob; Thepeasantsrwere alsoomstrmnedto have recoune to loans in 
and found the tenant fenhet ready toigrant them, bnt on equally iiajJ 
terms. . . ■ ■ 

Under these droumstanees it is evident what was the essential tasl oi 
tiie cdleclive farm sodety.. It hsd to obtain brms for the kbotueis.its 
members, on the most fewouiable condWcns. The labourers' sodety coq. 
petes vri^ the tenant farmer for the lease of the entire laUfunHum; soit 
obtains possession, of a number df farms, out of which the Hffimbeis c?o 
obtain ^e lots they require to constitute, or more often to complete, 
thdr farms. 

Its ckac' that the collective farms in this opeiatioa present poiots d 
contact with those of the colony systdu already examined. 

Thus here also we find the elimination of tile large tenant fanneis - 
not unfrequentl; reduced to the porition of simple intermediaries — whise 
gains, out of proportion to thdr services, as was often the case, aresn 
transferred to the peasants, or, to the landowner, when he is ablet 
increase his rcnk. 

Herealso we find a moderating 'influence exerted Upon the raising it 
rents, throi^h the cdlective demand for a large stmtcb of land, in place ol 
hundreds of separate competing' demands for small parcels. 

Hera also often we find a general co-opetati've action for the beceS 
of memb^, in the fidd of collective purchase and sale, credit, tecbtiical 
and soctai assistance etc. InSidly the credit business has spedally devel- 
oped, because maior collecti-ve farms ha-ve been recc^nised as intetmediai; 
bodies between their members and the Bank of Sidly for the purposes ol 
tim Agricultural Credit haw of March 2^,, 1906. 

But witii these-analogies we find' no less considerable: difierences. 

We also hear of Sdlian collective farms on the system of diM 
mtmagmeiit: but it is a divided management of a very different cba- 
tsKter from that of the mfcMy system. There it corresponds with tie 
formation of units, each of which is a smqjl farm in it^f : the memhe 
et'tiiei Bdlective -farm society finds the lot he is to work already i« 
order for him, and he works it on the usual ■well known lines. 

But when, in Sicily, the peasants’ association undertakes theworW 
c^a lptifwiditnn,. it has two courses open, to it. 

.-.■r.JSr may maiiitain the former ptevionsly. eating organisation u ® 
entirety: ^n the association fisM year by year the mo^ of cultiwU® 
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g{ tetSioiiKfuiv ((iividittg it for pasturage and i&llow 

jjj^jj .provideft'tor tbC' otiUsation, of the pastans and the iaUotv 
^gjriand-distabatas int pi^ition aiiio^ its membeis the lotB to ibe 
^^^^ ontditicntB similar to those pretiemsi; in; use; except that the 
jondition*''**®'®® bnrtleiBoiBe asipasfeible. The peasants' economy 
tatybrom; the system -pievionsiy in nser .die divided matuge- 
iM^has, ^tefme a totally diSeient character from that it has in tte 
i^Dl^ ’sytteisii' -The ndiole amount of land the peasant works, in part 
planted him Iqr Hie coflective farm society of winch he is a mmnber arsA 
ilmost always in part obtained from other sources, isistill not one fmm, 

the temporary association erf fractions of vaiiotls farms for the pur- 
poses <rf cultivation. The technical organisation of the farm is not in- 
cluded among the personal duties of the peasant: it is rati^ei the busi- 

of the association, as regarding the latifundium leased. And it is dot 
difficult as long as the earlier arrangement continues, but it might betome 
ctceedingly serious if that has to be transformed. 

But the collective farm society may pursue another course, which 
Bay seriously alter the old technical organisation, even from the be- 

giniiiiig. 

The division of the latifundium among the members of the collective 
fam society may acqttire a permanent character to last for the whole 
period of the contract of lease; the lots obtained by this division may 
ecome large enoi^h to demand at least the greater part of the labour of 
the family to ndiich they ate granted and which has to organise tbe 
miiiig and manage tbe farm on its own account, contributing a ptopor- 
lion of the rent., 

llus is, substantially, the substitution of a new system on the’ basis 
if small farms for the ancieat latifundium system. The association re- 
lonnces allits technical functions in fayonr of the inrhvidual members; 
rat these then find themselves faced by a serious problem, that of determ- 
abg wbt new technical o^anisation is suited to ^ small farms entrusted 
» them. 

We may say that, really, the Sidiian collective farms hesitate 
etvreen these two systems, witWt having yet taken a decided ' line^ or 
1 ieSnite position. 

Often, yielding to the eager demand for land on the part of the 
i^nts, they have ended by dividing tbe whole latifundium among theii 
“mbeis, destroying the undent organisation, based on the altematioa 
^ cereal crops, pastwe and fallow land. But as tile lots are too small, 
» account the large numbers of membcK applying' for tbeiiii it has 
^beet pasable to form independent farms mi the cdmiysystan, so 
die peasant is oonipeUed always to treat them as supplementary to 
iaet titm: -and the serioas difiBcnIties inherent in ithe ted^cal pidhlem 
“Vest tite sbdeties seemg their way te a vital organisation rf these 
“allfanBs, iiaK)i:^ there is reason topraise certain confflderahleim- 
“^titsts (tte use of chemical' mansre, ter example); 
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jiBat itteocit Mirpdipase bow toentet (maloi^ oittoai^Sanuiiaiii^ 
•^bave oidydeaiedtopaiitt out the special cfauacteiistics oltheseSi! 
'dliah collective {atms. 'Fhey, tbeie&xe, it is tnie, preseatanaiogies 
those oiigiiiBtiiig andet sjretetn, but site pidfomddifietetujg 

{Tb stun up, it is eftough to lemember that; gen«al]y the lots 
peovide do iKrt demand the whcde activity of the labourer but tniy 
as means of adding to bis tesoiilces:< and again when the ancient latifusj. 
turn oigaoisation has bad to be abandoned, the- association or tbe itidi. 
aidnal members separately &d themselves confronted with setioss agj 
urgent technical problems. 

Ih this respect, they present certain analogies vpith the Emilian lab. 
ourers’ farms, 

Li a certain sense, the kalian collective farms foma a link betmea 
those founded on the mlony system and those of the Emiliao labowa 
with whuh we shall now deal. 


§ 3. Eabourisks’ ,coi,i,BcrivB farms. 

.In Emilia the traditional form of agriculture is again tbei^lMy 
system. 

But it is not there the colonists, but another class of labotrrers, tbe 
btacdanii ct day labooieiSi who have instituted collective farming. 

What is the origin and position of this class of labourers in an agn- 
cultural re^on in which the colony system as a rule prevails ? 

Qrcumstances (^various character have united to form and consolidati 
in Emilia, or rather in certain parts of Emilia, where the colledw 
' farms have especially arisen, numerous groups of day labourers. 

We must; in the first place, observe tbatin the Emilian plain, erteul. 
ing over tbp provinces of Parma, Reggio, Dlodena und Ferrara, thee 
have long be^ in use forms of colony contract reducing to a minimii 
the partidpation of the labouring family in the management of the fiiu; 
the remuneration consists to a large extent in fixed wag^, to which h 
added, in a subordinate degree as a supplement, a share in certain tB 
produce. In the share tenancy and similar contracts, in which the teffiB- 
i elation of the labouring family consists solely in a share in thepcodua, 
a certain proportion has to be maintained between the , working cajedty 
. 'rif the colonist family and the requirements of the farm; bat in the chu) 
citatracts Of a di&tent type, mentioned above, the manager of the fa® 
(proprietor or large tenant fanner) 1ms far^ftater liberty and often sw 
himself of it to assign to the cofantri famtiy such of tie necessary to 
wo^ ns remains ubvariedoralmost so Ipr the whole year, and toprow 
by! means of outride labousea (day labourers or adventious laboa®®) 
for ti* more urgent requirements rf the farm at thrir special season. 

Even in the case share tenamoies; it appears in certain s^ 
(for exanqile, at the time of harvesting certain crops), the colonist to"! 


miii ; 
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iBasifaetf lnittfficwnt f«the requhemeats and hasto^vte «qoiitse to 
help of adventitious labourers; but this occurs to a limiQ degree 
families provide — and, did so to a greater d^ree in 
tepast — bjr he^ng each other in tum (eicliange of labour). 

On the other hand, it may be a usual thing to call in outside help 
oa considanble depe, when the colofty contracts are based on fixed 
(ages. It fflsy ^’said that the cohmy system, reduced to this form, is 
(smgits essential characteristics more and more: the division of the 
mdintocotowM is mme and mote losing its.ratson ^Itre: the autonomy 
f the farm being ^nced, the system approaches the type of the large 
jidivided farm which provides, by mwns of paid labour, fixed or advent- 
ious, according as is necessary, for its requirements. 

This type of large farm with j^d labour has long prevailed in 
atain regions on the confines of Etnilia, such as the province of Mantua, 
deie also similar collective farms have arisen. 

At the date of the Enquiry carried out by Jadni {i88i) a v«ay 
litked tendency was observed in the provinces of Reggio,' Parma etc., 

0 sabstitote for share tenancy families (metayers, etc.), families of hoard 
nd fanulies da sfesa, by which names those colonist families receiving 
0 a large extent fixed wages, are indicated. In the conditions of the 
ibotu maAet at that date the transformation suited the immediate 
iterest of the farm manager, who obtained the labour he required at 
ss cost, and had recourse, to a greater or less extent, to adventi- 
ious help. 

But another dicumstance helps to keep up the demand for advent- 
Soiis labourers in certain parts of EmiHa and the ad^cent regions (the 
’roviace of Mlmtua). 

h the lower parts of the valley of tire Po. the Provinces of Ravenna 
Wi^a, Ferrara, Modena, Reggio and Mantua, there were and still are 
nsideiable arr^ where the water has not been drained so as to allow 
I^Mdinaty cultivation. Hydraulic works on a large scale, with the me- 
tacal raising either of the soil or the water level, and the construction 
fcaaals, have gradually improved the district; but it is not everywhere 
at these works have been completed, and, where they haw been, it is 
) everywhere that the tiansfonuation of the bare soil just tedainred 
“m the water into intensively cultivated farm land has been completed, 
fa th^ ^tricts where the marshes have been drained, transitionai 
d agriculture are adopted; the cultivation of rice permits of the 
totion even of land difficult to drain; at a more advanced stage of 
ffifo^ton vw find dry crops (wheat, lucem etc,), on large farms, 

« aot yet ampletely drained, grown amidst singular 
Oculties and sertous risks. 

enf ^ system, at least for the mo- 

. ttrtotdy could not be applied and provision is made for the work 
herl» the employment of adventitious labourers. On the 

» the of the above bj^draulic worl^ (construction of 
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Knally, we must not foiget "that fanns iand. tenandes, as 
have indd^tally noted, also demand, at certain seasons of the jjj, 
additional adventitiotls laboiiies. 

AB teas ws make possibte-the employment of a dase Of laboi®j 

absolutely independent of the fann and not bound by any contact, 

■ ' These labourers have g(»e on increasing in number. The incnas 
^of the farm colony poptdation and its conseqoeat escO^ in respect to 
Use requirements the farms in their primitive organisation led touany 
members of the colonist families pas^ginto the class, ot day labomejs 
This breaking up of the andent family groiqis was encouraged byceit. 
ain tendendes of the day, endting in the labctuters the desiie fo, 
greater independence and freedom of action than the colony system allo»s. 
The period of serious crisis through which Italian agriculture passej 
about 1880, ruined entire families of colonists and peasant proprieto® 

• who were thus driven to increase the proletariate host. When, then, 1 

■ considerable demand for adventitious labour was created, the class rf 
kbourers ready to satisfy the demand was inmeasing. 

But for a long time, up to 1890 and later, a certain equilibrim 
between supply and demand was only established by reduction oi the 
rate of wages to an errtreme degree. 

The report of the Jadni Agricultural Enquiry of 1881 above refened 
to is full of references to this excess of labourers ^ly iucieasingii 
numbers and of their consequent most unhappy condition. 

Here and there, the evil was somewhat reduced by a cunent of 
emigration, but this was never sufficient to serve as a ladiml remedy, 
partly on account of the spedal attachment of the population (or at 
least of a certain section of it) to the land. The disproportion betieej 
supply and demand became more marked in moments of agiioiilinal 
crisis, as that refened to about i88a when the number of day labomas 
to a larger extent through the continual abaridonmentoithai 
farms by mfetayers and other colonists, while the proprietors fotind tkit 
means for remunerating labour reduced. 

It is also worthy of mention that about this time the habit ofletta^ 
thdr farms began to spread among the proprietors, while previous^ ' 
Was quite an excQrtimial thing. Senator Tanari, who had to J'" 
^lia, for the jKini Agricrdtural Enquiry of i88l, observed that » 

‘ was a tendency among the tenant fanners to convert their tenaaaes® 

• farms of that own, with paid labourers, in preference on tbe 
system, arrd summed up his judgmait unon them as follows : t y 
simply ^mbleis: they speculate and exert themselves a little more 
otimts lor the oppresdon of thar inferiors ”i 

' ffi the agricnttuial environment we have bri^y sketched -- 1 

cannon of the ^y labourers grew worse — so^list propagaa , 

‘ au'd^pearauee and under the inqsiiatioB of socialist,, ideas the tesB 
of the farm labourers was o^anized. 
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Igiheipfemiee of Mabtua^ oiganizatic^ lot tbe puiposebad aiisai 
^ suoofflj^ between x88o and 1890, but it was espedally in the next 
|^»je that, thioi^ the efforts of the socialist party^thebmlabouxeis' 
j{iesistance acquired great strength and extension in the, province 
a totua and in tnany of the provinces of Emilia. The labourer!^ N»; 
i-ui FtiefotiM ot tb^ provinces was founded in 1901 and in the next: 
f4i 1*35 leagt^ had joined it with a total of 227,791 members. This 
j ^ formed in a very large degree of labourers of Emilia and Mantua, 
ft is not here the place to relate the. history of the movement: it is 
loo^ to tate note of those of its efiects that gave rise to the foundation 

[collective farms. 

fllie resistance of the peasants found its expression at the first prm- 
ioally in strikes which were very numerous and serious. The masters, 
^epiepated to defend themselves, had to make considerable concessions 
. i^et of wages and with regard to the improvement of the con* 
tjoDS of labour generally. The great technical progress made by agri- 
iltiae in Emilia, and also, later on, the higher prices obtained for many, 
iportant kinds of agricultural produce, allowed of the increase of wages 
p to a certain point, without the managers of the farms suffering too 
liowly. 

But when,. owing to the first successes, the attack was repeated, and 
seemed sometimes not only with the object of obtaining economic im- 
oveBents, bat with that of a more profound social revolution, the 
Kins began to defend themselves, and they also organised themselves 
■-egly. Unsuccessful strikes became mote frequent: mutual understand- 
between the two organized classes began to take their place. To day,, 
be r^oa under consideration, the conditions of labour are often tegul- 
by collective agreements, although these are not always respected. 
But other consequences soon made themselves apparent in the organ- 
ou of agricultural production, on the one hand, and the diiectipn 
n by the action of the labourers, on the other, and with these the 
Is of the collective farms is especially associated. 

Wheu the managers of the farms found the cost of labour, especially 
drentitious labour, increased, they had soon to adapt their farms to 
new situation; And with the following results : the redaction of 
ain iinds of farming requiting a lar^ number of hands (e. g. rice cul- 
itioa) as through the rise in wages they were now less profitable than 
a Muds of fanning (e. g. livestock improvement) requiring less labour- 
: the introduction rf machinery on a large scale. Which permitted of 
ain operations, above all reaping, being performed at 1^ cost; the 
ndonaent of mnet work the |arm managers found convenient formerly, 
® wages were low, bat no longer so, now that they had been raised (i). 

ii) It is erfteq forgotten ..that Uk quantity of, latxjur required fw a certain system of 
lotion is yery variable.^ Wheat may require from fcaty. to dglity. days’ labour per 
r- If the price of labour rises, the quantity that can be employed udth advantage to 
lasferis pirihu, decteas^. Even if the Uad of Eatining is not changed. It is 
as niUi q smaller number of hands. 
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AU tbis led to « decrease ia the demand for feboor especiaDy .for advent 
itfous labour. And it was even forlAer reduced in the case <A 
tenancies, where the tenant, who, according to tiremwe «oal conttaus, 
brae the cost, together with his family perfcamed a marvellous amonm of 
work, rather than pay the high wages asked by the day labourers, if 
this we add the decrease, in certain districts, in the number of large public 
undertaldn^, we shall understand the serious unemploynient of this dass 
of labourers, 

But another tendency soon appeared of no less serious consequeo® 
fra- them : the farm managers began to return to the system of emjjoyitj 
permanent colonist families instead of daily paid labourers. 

Those fonus of colonies which f^ve the family of labourers a laip 
interest in the farm — if. in previous years they had been, as vre kvi 
seen, rften replaced by means of labourers on wages, which, with tk 
low wages of the time, was a cheaper system — are now coming again in. 
to favour, not only because it is often not possible to obtain the ne- 
cessary labour cheaper, but also, and above all, because the tenant 
farmers are better guaranteed in tins way against the risk of strikes. 

IT nd/^id there are very special difficulties in the way of the em- 
ployment of agricultural labotirets absolutely without any interest in tie 
nndertaWng. The nature of many farming operations prevents tki 
control: their supervision is difficult and costly. The absence ol aij 
direct interest easily leads to small production. That may even k 
home in the case of extensive farming with few labourers, or if the wage 
are very low, or if a sufficient substitute for an interest in the fann is 
to. be found in the fear of unemjdoymeut, as is the case when the ooffi- 
petition between the labourers is very keen. But if, in the case ofintais- 
ive cultivation, a large part of the profits is required for the retnuneraliM 
of the labourers, if wages are high, if the orgamsation of the lahouro 
reduces or eliminates competition and sometimes does not even allow tht 
farm manager a free choice, if, through the socialist propaganda, thae to 
become rooted in the labourers’ mind a much stronger sense of the cm- 
trusts than of the points of contact between Iris interests and those of tn 
farm, it is extremely difficult to work a farm chiefly on the baas of day 
labour. If we add to this the risk of strikes a t harvest time, a very sen« 
risk in an undertaking of such a character, it is easy to understand 
tendency referred to above of limiting the employment of day labour ml 
extending that of colonist families with an interest in the undertiW- 

Even where the conditions of the farm do not perrmt of the apFi* 
ation of the (olony system altogether, and it is necessary to have leco® 
to outside labour, an attempt is made to give the labourers an interes 
the business. Arnong the forms adopted te the purpwe, 
must be made of what is called ■partiUmsa, a system widely diff^’ ^ 
territories we are considering, originally, in the rice fields and, la ■ 
other Mnds of farms. It is a contract passed between jg. 

ager and the bbourer for definite agricultutal work. The laboure 
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Ite netiessaiy mwiial wbik in icturo for a share io the ptofits 
^^metimes ateo he shares in the ezpenditnre im manure, seeds etp. 

In the new situation whidi «as thus brought about, the labourers, 
thanks to their strong or^nisation, ruled the market for adventitious 
aictiltiual labour — and, in certain regions, had completely monopcdised 
P^onld indeed keep the wages relatively Ugh, but could not prevent 
oioiis onemploimient. The system, extensively applied, of turns of labour 
the distlibutian of all the labour in tiie market among all the lab- 
- succeeded, indeed, in distii bitting the losses through unemployment 
them. Nor can it be denied that — continuing so to monopolise 
t market — they might have finally succeeded in attaining a higher total 
^ than that obtainedby longer annual empl oyment on lower wages. 

Birt the fact remains that the labourers — occuped lor a small 
(abet of days in the year — still did not find themselves in a flourishing 
(ittioa,and, as the original action of pure resistance produced less and 
s lesidt, tiiey turned to co-operative action, in order to obtain larger 
Banes. Bymesms of distributive co-operative societies they increased 
^ leal wages, as they obtained the means of existence at loner prices. 

' means of oo-operative societies for production and labour, amongst 
ichthe collective hums were largely prominent, they sought to turn 
account their stock of labour that would otherwise have remained 
employed. 

la ite agricultural field this latter form of action became important 
1 eitended itself after 1902. 

Hovever, it had had precedents deserving of notice. 

Here was, already, many years before, the example of the labourers’ 
operative societies which contracted for the execution of public works : 
M of Undertaking, it is true, extremely simpde, but not without im- 
tinceas a preparation of the peasants’ minds for the creation of collect- 
fanns. 

There was besides — and just in the field of agriculture, a form 
Ww ptrticifatioti, the natural result of the combination of two tend- 
ies already observed; that of the farm managers to give even the 
'labourers an interest in the farm by means of the contract of fiarfi- 
a, and that of the labourers to regulate collectively the conditions of 
w. There were thus introduced contracts of collective fartUante (col- 
iw meriadrie, collective Urtarie, the name changing according as a half 
> third part the produce was granted to the labourer (l), between thC 
u manager and a group of labourers and even individual labourers. The 
“*t>Te p»iifame which even to day, as we shall see,are widely diffused, 
sheady made their appearJnoe, especially for the cultivation of 

'“'*884(2). *'*~ ■ *^ 

Ij We niTist be oaiefnl not to contdae mmedria as a fonn o{ ptrtitanga witb equal 
In>U«ce, wilk mmadtU, ea a type of coltmy antmt. Alter what we have 
QQ tbe cs&My lysfsMand cn parUtama, there is no need to say mote, 
k L""** ** menUoned that in the province of BolojUia collective meaaadiia was in 
w cultivation of rice in 1894 on the estates of the Counts Isolani and Cavaasa. 
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■ And even in tlie direcdm of the ehtiie ass«a»f>tton of- the fina oji 
agement theie had been some attempts already: 'made- by the Biajj’ 
labourers, though irithout success (r). But it was really in 1902, as^ 
have said, that the labourers, takisg examjde by the ’ collective fann ^ 
Fabbrko, in the province of Ke^o Etoilia, started just in that yeatinij, 
favourable auspces, en tired with great ardour oe the course thus indicate 
so that in ten years they had founded 69 collective .farms; distributed^ 
follows in the various provinces: 


Reggio Emilia . . . . . . . iz 1(2} 

Parma . . i ' 

Modena. ......... i 

Mantua. 13 

Padua . 3 

Ferrara 4 

Bologna ll 

Ravenna 24 (3) 


The centres from which the movement extended were, in oidei o) 
time, Reggio Emilia, Bologna, Ravenna, and Mantua. ' 

What then are the caracteristics of the collective farms founded by 
the Emilian labourers ? 

They are a rneans employed by the labourers’ organizatioii lot 
obtaining the highest remuneration fox the work of their organial 
labourers. This means is in fact associated with the whole poHcy ol 
the organization. 

If on the farms leased by the labourers, which they work foi tlieii 
own account, they succeed in obtaining an income at least equal ii 
amount to the wages they ask for when working on other farms, tliisis 
the best proof of the justice of their claims. To get work on otto 
farms they were obliged to accept lovrer wages ; the farm managers But 


(1) The asaodatioa of Uie Ravenna fabooreta, afterwards' a co-operative sodetnnh 
ba'ck as 1884 undertook the drainage of the swampa of Ostia and Macrarese in th fpo 
Romano and later, in 1901, the oolonisatlon of the Ostia land they had teclaiainl. 
undertaking, at least in its initial stage, has not given good icsults. m i88g, tie sm 
co-o^ierative society obtained from the commune of Ravenna the lease of 230 bectsro, siti 
the object of distributiug the land among its membets, in turn, in lots of i heetan oA 
to be drawn lor every three years, with the intention of ensuring for their members asm* 
of snbsidiaiy gain in addition to that term advenUUous leboar. This collective 1 ®*:^ 


gone through many crises, bat it is still in force, agd** o> course of being better 
{2) Of these 12, only six belong to the piire type above dracribed and are a**sh 
with thesodalistic movement : the other six are moeUy emnposed of cblomsts (mfhyts 

sosti fanners etc.) and not of labourers. Tit erdonists make use of these sodetisif** 

pfement or erUarge their own httle holdings, by means of other lota leased tbrougb ih d 
operative society, which therefore works in a way sbnilar to.that of ‘the Sicilia** 

(34 indnding that formed indeed of laboniers erf Ravenna but working in lb* P™™” 
of Rome, siace tgoi on the reclaimed land of Ostia and Fiomidno. See note *,**!*"' 
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^ ksve itfd A, proit, which the labooieis succeed in eliminating 

means of their co-operative enterprise; 

' gat eveii if ' — as we shallsee has often been the case they 
gaatsno^ ia.tb^ obj^ even if really they obtain less from the 
i^lective fenos. in . comparison with the wages fixed by the organiza- 
iods, the system, may still be to the beSt economic advantage of the 
iboareis where they ate strong enou^ to monopolise the market for 
dventitiaus labour; They then act like the monopolist who finds it 
n lis, advantage to sell a part of his produce for less than cost price in 
ijjjf to charge higher prices for the rest. They sell at monopolist 
rices part of their stock of labour; that part that even at that high 
rice finds a market, while, as regards the rest, employed on their own 
Lnns, they content themselves with less. 

I this, Hke any other conduct based on a system of monopoly, may 
L sodally injurious ; but it cannot be denied that it may be profitable 
1 those who practice the system. 

The existence of' oollei^ve farms also allows of a mote suitable 
ppHcatioa of other principles by which the conduct of the organization 
1 governed. Where, through; the resistance of the masters, or for other 
jssons, a rigid application of the system of turns of labour is not 
ossible so as to obtain for aU the labourers the high salaries it has been 
KsiUe to fe by means , of organization, collective farms may offer a 
irial remedy giving more work to thwe labourers who have been 
lie to find less emplo^ent on other farins.- 
B there are labourers who, by reason of their age, sex etc., can not 
ly claim to the wages fixed by the organization, the collective farms 
ramise to occupy them in other ways, but in such a manner that their 
impetition shall not reduce the rate of wages the organization has 
loceededin fixing(l). The reserve employment, in fact, that the coUectite 
mis assure to all, even if at a low rate, clearly gives the labourers’ 
ririration greater strategical power in its struggle against the masters' 
jauiration. 

Ibe collective farms of Emilia are therefore an instrument of the 
garization d the labomets’ dass, nor can they be judged independently 
the whole policy of the oiganization. 

Ibis also explains certain characteristics of their organization, which 
h be better iilrstrated in the following chapter: in particular, the 
>Mple of keeping . these societies open for as many labourers as 
aim to eater them, and of calling them each in turn to give tiidt 


hi This actioo has become more Important leoenUy on many co.operatiTe fanns, 
^ at in the diattlht ol Kavenna, where it often happens that the head of the ramilly 
% TOhs by the day on printe fanns, while the other membets of the tamily 
wt nunt part wmit bn the land beloiiglng to the sodetica. In this way the totri 
““' Of the hmily U mote aectue, as the certain wag« of the head are added to the 
hanme detiwd inioi the coUecUve farm. 
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80 as to eqtialife tte yeaiiy emf^yment el ail, taii&g 
of the work done by each on other fanns. 

Bat these collective farms most be considered also from 
larger point of view, less strictly connected with the pdi^ of the organ, 
iatioo ; that is, with r^ard to certain consequences, which, even ift|,( 
desired or not foreseen by the organizers, have, all the same, ia 
opimoo, a very great impcotance frar the labouring class. 

We have already had occasion, to print out all the difficulties a 
the way of the emplD3mient ri adventitioiis labourers on farms, wiag 
they have absriutely no interest in the productirm and are not eieg 
bound by a contract for at least a' year. Tltt insnppo^ble cost ofsjcii 
labour on farms is often due, more even than to w^es. to th 
poor result of the labour, and the absriute uncertainty ri being able ts 
obtain it when necessary. We are convinced that an agricnhuial sjstea 
with free labourers, contracting day by day or by each piece, caimt 
endure ; it is a pathological organization. 

'The emplojrment of day labourers on the farms of the repons mdo 
cemsideration, is already, as we have seen, very limited; if itsiij 
continues, tins is due, more than anything else to reasons infarent a 
the technical situation of certain territories, that have not yet assmuil 
a definite form and are still in course of trs^formation. But we b&m 
that it will be further limited : and the work of the collective fans, 
above described, irx completing and keeping up the high wages ni th 
labourers as adventitious workers, will necessarily therefore be more and 
mote reduced. But the collective farms will then have accomplisle' 
another very important task: they will have brought back the labouiei 
to the farm: they will have bridged the deep gulf between themai 
the farm; they will at least have prepared the way for the transfonu 
tion of a class technically unsnited for agriculture into one bettt 
suited for it. 

On their collective farms the labourers are no longer erriosiv^ 
such; they are managers, and face all the responsibilities and diffimitic 
of the position, and they are going through bitter expmences. 

They are, amongst other thurgs, experiencing at their own erpow 
the profound truth we ha ve affirmed as to the importance of the labomeB 
interest in agricultural work. , 

In the original arrangement of the work on collective farms, m 
labourer members were as a rule; paid by the day: now expeneace 
shown the necessity of adopting other forms of payment and 
the labourer a direct personal interest in the profits derived ft® 
work. This means that to get cheap lab(«ir it was not enoi^h that uw 
should be a collective joint interest derived from the paitidpatiOT 
labourers as members of the co-operative society managing 
Perhaps in time the necesrity will be recognised of attaching the 
mote closely to the collective undertakiug, avoiding the en^loyoe" ^ 
turn of a number too large for the requirmnents of the 
is today a necessary consequence of the task assigned to the cou 
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laby oigamzatioti, but we doubt whether the system 

compabhle witt to ^penty of a farm, as under the dicumstanoes 
M is no poMtahty of coistant and continuous relations between the 
^oaiet and the farm he cultivates. 

The etosaf collective farms will not then seem inferior to the oA» 
And then the ^y labourers will no longer be such: their transW 
im into groups of labourers tot have been able to raise themselves 
Bectively M well as individually to the position of farmers will have 
gQ completed. 

Fanns tto organised might have a substantial elaim to technical 
peiionty. The participation of the labourerin the management — which 
,f very »^al imp^a _ ^ repeat it once more, in agriculture, was 
ly t«lised, in the tramtional forms of farming, by means of individiuU 
jmitjl participation in the small holding, the small lease to share 
lancy etc., tot is, in any case, in the small farm, which is, on technical 
mds, for many, very many reasons, inferior to the large farm 
The Mllective farm may unite these two conditions which have 
t been hitherto umted : the large farm with all the more remunerative 
tacal appliances for which it is adapted, and a coostant supply of 
wiiieis, devoted to the farm and ready to dedicate to it their best 
lour because it is toff fam. because they feel they are working for 

idSotVCS. 

& it nece^ry now to say tot the cdlective farm society presents 
ijOTOus diffictdhes for the labourers? It is enough to remember 
at uKy are labourer transformiiig themselves into ^nnets. At 
a we SM the enomous diffculties in the way of provision of capital 
i obtaining men of to capacity required to direct the Undertafang 
ich are the mo« senous in to case of highly intensive farming sui* 
pievaib m toha. Nor are the diffculties less as regards ob^ng 
line d to l^d at prices not too high, above all in a region where 
ss Mnflict is mtense, and as regards the maintenance of the necessary 
uitoe among to labourer members. How these difScnlties have bee^ 
tod mth wfe^ults, the reader will see in the Mowing chapter, 

tSr -*! with regard to the organization 

«fise mterestmg taims. 

are we shall wily add that some of the societies founded for to 
Wve ^ of fanns also ,gbo„ fo, their members by means 
wtact of adlertive partUama, to origin and the nature rf 

overcome some of thdr 
ital ®l>*we all that of the provision of sufficient working 


(To 6e continue^. 



RUSSIA. 


MISCEI.LANEOUS NEWS. 


I. — Thb MOSCOW pBOHi’s BAOT. — East October we dealt «ith tti 
origin and organization of the Moscow People's Bank. We shall now » 
produce some statistics relating to the work of this hank, courteously sap. 
plied to Us by Prof. 'Totomianz of Moscow. 

For the formation of its share capital the Bank had no need of recoiss! 
to. a public issue ; at the first genfersd meeting of shareholders (April 231!, 
I'gia) all the shares were subscribed and more than half paid up; on the 
first (rf October following, the rest of the share capital was paid up mM 

On May 1st., 1913 tte balance sheet of the bank showed a total of 
3,113,123 roubles. 

The debits consist principally in the share capital and the deposits, 
whfch increased from 3,500 roubles on May ist., 1912 to more thai 
1,000,000 roubles on May ist, 1913, 

Such a rapid increase of (posits shows to how great an extent the ne« 
institution has won the confidence of the public. 

'The bank has already entered into r^ular relations with a nuriberrf 
the largest Russian and foreign co-operative unions and with some of tbt 
zemstvo people's credit banks . ft is in a position to grant loans to the 15! 
loan andsavings co-operative societies (banks of the Schulze-Delitzsch typ^ 
and the 295 credit co-operative societies of the Eaifieisen type woilh! 
inRussia. 

The first working year closed with a net profit of 4,500 roubles, which 
in all probability, will he paid into the itstfve fund. The general meetiaj d 
shareholders, hdd on April 24th. last, decided on ur ging the Finance De- 
partment to add a section to the rules of the bank authorizing it to lend * 
mortgage of rural estate. 

It also decided on the issue of 4,000 new 250 roubles shares. 
below the items of the balance sheet of the institution for the year 
May 1st., 1913. 
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StaUment of Accounts of the Moscow Peofte’s Bank, May, is/., 1913 


Cbedhs 

fiMUa. 

Cash I 9 i 379‘49 

Cnirent Acsoiuits : 

(a) at the State Bank . . . 978.63 

{b) at Private Banks . . . 33»564.4i 

Bills Discoonted 1,788,205.32 

OTiaranteed Ponds of the Bank 91 .31 

Special Accounts (on Call) 

(а) 'Docuinents of Title as Se* 

ctirity 7,300 — 

(б) Bills and Bonds .... 778,127.38 

(c] Goods and Security for 

Goods z 5 ,ro 9 . 6 o 

Jordgn Securities 821.65 

loirespoadents* Accounts: 

(11) Nostro 146,335-68 

W I,oro 225,842.32 

PiBcbasc and Equipment of 

the Bank 18,014.15 

Gaerol Expenses ..... 36,614.15 

Erpenditure to be Repaid 2,065,28 

Debtors for Intermediary Busi- 

30,829.55 

Jiscdlaneous 7,9id.5o 


Total . . . 3,113,2*4.30 


Debits 


Capital 1,000,000— 

^<i 4.583.H 

Depod ts: 

(а) At Sight 13^125 _ 

(б) For Fixed Periods . . . 374,710 — 

Ordinary Current Accounts . 423,759.21 

Conditional Accounts .... 52,062.91 

Spedal Cuirent Accounts : 

(а) in Private Banks . . . 775,154.00 

(б) Commissions not Paid . 4,028.57 

Bank Correspondents : 

{a) l/m 140,994.62 

(6) Nostro . 68,686.13 

Baterest Due : on Deposits and 

Current Accounts .... 917.45 

.State Dues: 

C«) 5 % Collection .... 737.16 

(6) Interest Received on Cur- 
rent Year’s Business . . ,77,138.21 

Cemunissions 6,211.23 

Interest for Following Year . 70.65 

Supiriiers of Goods 18,57171 

Litereston Deposits and Cur- 
rent Accounts 13,864.90 

Miscellaneous 28,040.93 

Total . . . 3,113,114.30 


2 . - Warsaw OKiPBRATitm bank. — Tliere is another Central Cooper- 
jve Bank in Russia, besides the Moscow People's Bank, namdy the Warsaw 
January 7U1., 1910, for the same purpose 
otter. 'The initial capital of this bank was 1,000,000 roubles, in 4,000 
111 3,000 new shares, which have 

^ subscribed, so that the share capital is now 1,730,000 roubles. 
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tbe shares are held as follotfs : 

xsf. Isspt (1920). 


1,301 by private mdividoals. 

1,717 » popoiar credit estabUsliments. 

611 '• 73 muttiat credit societies 

193 *4 industrial credit banks 

97 >17 a^cidtural sodeties 

44 >13 (^trlbutive co-operative societies 

37 » various unspecified co-operative Sodeti^ 

2M<{ (1912) 

3,123 by ^4 private individuals 

3,107 > 287 popular credit estatdisbmentB 

1,231 *87 nmtaal credit sodeties 

170 >21 agricultural sodeties 

76 • 14 distributive co-operative societies 

80 > 23 onspedfied co-operative societies 


The Bank’s balance sheet showed a total of 4,000,000 roubles is 1910 
increased to 6,704,814 roubles in 1911 and to 9,869,527 roubles in 1912’ 
The foUowii^ items appeared in it. The fibres inicate thousands of 
roubles. 



JtuiMiy UL. 1913 

Jwuary 1*1,1913 

Share Capital 

. 1,000 

1,750 

Reserve Fund 

4-7 

19.9 

Deposits for Fixed Periods 

. 2,087.1 

2,192.5 

Current Accounts . . . . 

• 1,351-2 

1,882.6 

Savings Deposits 


242.9 

Correspondents 

. 1,516.6 

2,121.9 

Profit 

73.0 

107.8 


The total amount of , business done in 1910 was 87,000,00 roubles; 
in 1911, 167,000,000. Among the depoeitors there were in 1912, 55 pop<il>' 
credit institutions and 2 agricoltural sodeties, which bad deposited 1,636,804 
roubles for a fixed term, 

In 1912 the bank paid the following interest : 

(a) on deposits for one year ; 

made by popular credit institutions . . 5 54 6° 5 % 


» » private individuals 5 to 5 54 % 

(4) deposits for six months . 4 ^/4 % 

(c) » » three » 4 54 % 


(d) current accounts and savings deposits . 4 %. 
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The rate of discount for the same year was on an average 6 7 y 
% for popular credit institutions) ; 48,481 bills for the amount of 
J3 859,000 ruubles were discounted; of tiiis amount, 10.681.000 roubles 
tepKsented bills of mutual credit institutions. 

Inthesame year the bank spent 177,000 roubles in purchase of land for 
its future head quarters. In 1910 a loan and savings bank was started for 
its enqiloyees, and the 56 memb^ had on loan from it 16,236 roubles on the 
fiist of last January. 

He dividend was 6 14 %. The balance sheet for February Est., 1913 
showed the following items. 

Debits 

Share Capital - 1,750,000 roubles 

Payments on Shares of New Issue 7,105 » 

Reserve Fund . 1^,882 » 

Deposits for Fixed Periods 2 |I 59,973 » 

Cturent Accounts 1,955,921 » 

Savings Deposits 279,623 » 

Correspondents ; 

(1) Mutual Credit Societies (loro) 554,394 » 

(2) » » » (nostro) 24,758 » 

(3) Popular Credit Institutions (loro) 896,001 » 

(4) Agricultural Societies 28,459 » 

(5) Miscellaneous Correspondents (loro) . . . . ' 393,080 » 

(®) ” ” (nostro) . . . 1,732 » 

(7) Correspondents’ Bills (loro) 368,148 » 

Bills Discounted 399,402 » 

Transfers to Bank 47,610 n 

Unpaid Dividends 3,803 » 

Taxes 3_l68 „ 

Commissions 55 „ 

“ (1912) . . .• 193,790 » 

Profit and Boss Account 14,938 » 

Chafes on Real Estate 74,452 » 


9,231,646 roubles 
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. Cr^ils 

Cash and Current Account •. .-• < . , . . . .. 195.^9 rouble 

Fordgn Securities . 9,389 , 

Documents of Title . . t . . . . . v . ■. , . '164,983 , 

Discounted Bills ; 

(1) of Co-opttative Societies . . . ,1 . . . ..13,034.476 1 

(2) of Private Individuals t ' 664,437 j 

Debtors : 

(1) Guaranteed by Documeiits of Title 484,782 1 

(2) Garanteed by Commercial Bills 314,951 > 

Correspondents : 

(t) Mutual Credit Societies (loro) ....... 1,140,145 , 

(2) a a a (nostro) ...... 380,881 » 

(3) Popular Credit Institutions (loro) . . . . . 887,613 > 

(4) Agricultural Societies (loro) 571,792 1 

(5) Miscellaneous Correspondents (loro) .... 259,472 i 

(6) a a (nostro) ... 54,658 s 

(7) Commercial Bills with Correspondents . . . 449.819 ii 

Furniture 21,178 » 

Working Expenses 11,942 • 

a p for 1912 1.1,990 II 

Bills Delivered for Payment . . 241,146 » 

Miscellaneous 36,491 ■ 

Real Estate 188,792 < 


9,231,646 rotblffi 


{SammBriied from VMnih MriMtvo Kr§4it€ (8(. Petaiborg). Not. 9 aad 19 of Hit 
ift and idth., 19x3).' 


3. — The materiai, support afforded by government to i® 
POPDIAR CREDIT INSTITUTIONS. — On May 8th., 1913, the Govemmeattf 
placed at the disposal of the popular credit institutions an amotfll of 
187,269,100 roubles, 150,007,200 roubles of this sum representing short 
term loans. Of this latter amount 23,281,000 roubles were for loa* 
secured on pledge. 37, •261,900 roubles represented long term loans. 
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'flie various loans were distributed as under among the different instit- 


popaUr Credit losUtutioai 

IfOog Term 

Short Term 

l«oaos 

total 


In mtblei 


{340 CcKipeiative Credit Sodeties. . . 
j J38 Co-operadve I<oan and Savings 

28,889^200 

*151885,500 

21,343.700 

9.653.000 

3.125.000 

' 44 , 774 . 7 «> 

138 Zemstvo People^s Credit Banks . 
(021 I«oan and Savings Banks of the 

Saral Commiines 

la Unions of Popular Credit InsUt* 

2,575,500 

1,881,900 

24,939,000 

12,228,500 

5,006,900 





Total . . . 

37,261,900 

150,007,200 

187,269.100 


In addition to these amounts, the debits of the popular credit instit- 
ioiisareaboutii4, 652, 700 roubles, of which 87,181,000 roubles repreent 
ate capital and 27,471,700 roubles represent short term loans. 

(Susunailsed (rom Vi»a%ik Kftiikt, No. 19 ol Uay 16U1., 19x3). 











Part II: Insurance 


GERMANY. 


HE REPORT OF THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE BUREAU FOR 1912. 


OFTICIAI, SOURCES: 

BCEttiSBEKCirt DE9 Reich3veiisichk»ctng9a»iis tSi das Jahi 1912 {Ktport ef tht /». 
jmd hsurttue Bvrttu for 1912). Bo-lta, Behrend, 1913. 


The report for 1912 recently presented to Parliament by the Imperial 
suraiice Burwu, contains, like its predecessors, a full account of the action 
the Bureau in the admi^tiative, judicial and social economic field. As 
mffly ippects this action also concerns the farmers, we shall speak 
this article of the work done in 1912 by the Bureau in behalf of the 
lal classes. However, before dealing with the special action of the 
iieau with respect to the s^cultural insurance institutions, we must 
ention the functions of a general character asskned to this office by 
elaw.' 

la addition to its ordinary work, the Bureau had in 1912 to prepare 
* regulations for the aj^lication of the Imperial Order on insuranoe; 
dm order to accomplish this heavy task it had to prepare new model 
te fw the professional associations, both industrial and agricultural, and 
» iMels for tl^ internal regulations; it reproved five classifications 
nste and published a new list of persons insured against disablement 
sttlmess. It had to prepare new regulations for dickness insurance 
laii ^ ® to electiofs ou tla principle of proportional votes; 

y. « had to modify all the book-keeiung of the various institutions of 
e«nst aoddents and disablement and in behalf of survivors, 
^^0 tne sickness insurance statistics have been organised on a new 

Bureau took part in the labours of all the most important Con- 
or economies and social legislation held last year, with the object 
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(d lendeting the first aid service in case of accidaits more efficient; it «g. 
^votired to bring the professioual insurance associaticms into relatin 
with the Red Cross institutians, and finally encouraged the union of 


lead to useful innovations in the oignnisatian of the various institutions 
The professional agricultural asaociejtion^ have formed federations and as 
the reports of their annual conferences show, this union and agieomoit 
have led to important practical results in the field of prevention of a,;, 
ddents, as well as in that of the supervision of farms, of the system of 
sentation before the insurance offices and courts and finally in that oi 
assistance to labourers victims of accidents. 

By virtue of § 105 of the Imperial Insurance Order (1) the insiaauce 
bureaux of Stuttgart, Darmstadt, Schwerin, NeU Strelitz and Grar were 
suppressed, and their functions tiansfened to the Imperial Bureau, which 
si mila rly extended its supervision to nine other professional assoriations 
one of them industrial end eight agricultural, a^ two other disablemtnt 
insurance institutions 


The organisation of insurance against accidents was in 1912 still in a 
transition phase, since it was only on January ist., ijus. that the thiid 
part of the Imperial Insurance Order came into operation. On the pio- 
posal of the Imperial Bureau, and with the approval of Parliament giva 
on October loth., 1912, a new professional association for gardeners was 
founded, many of whom had belonged up to then to pnrfessional agricul- 
tural assodations: the new association, the head quarters of which arepro 
viaonally at Cassel, is intended for every region of the Empire, ercept 
Bavaria, the Kingdom of Saxony, the Grand Duchy of Hesse, the Duchy 
of Brunswick, the Principality of Schaumbnrg-Eippe, Bremen, Hamburg 
and AIsace-Eorraine. 

The model rules for agricultural professional associations were pub- 
lished separately for the Prussian and other associaticms, and their comjil- 
ation raised the greatest difficulties, for, in conformity with § 1,037 of the 
Imperial Order, account had to be taken of the laws in force in tte other 
States. 

It is interesting to consider the following data, which show the devel- 
ojmient of agricultural accident insurance in Germany, lir 1912, ^ 
professiotral forestry and agricultural accident itrsurance societies in Ge'" 
many were 48, and they insured 17,179,000 persons on 5,434,000 
lit addition, among the 190 Imperial or Stite offices with about 890,994 
persons insured in them, 54 were represented by forestry or agri^ta® 
admiuistaations. If we take into account also indusrtal assodahons, 

, ( 1 ) ^ Bullttin of Social and Economic InUlHgencc tor 1^,- yprs. ; lu coniiecOoD viS 
tlK tat Conterence oi associaUoiu, beU at Mimlch. 
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Ij^ie aie m Oeunany more than 28,000,000 peisons insiued against ao- 
bBt the teport remaifc that about 3,400,000 petscms are 
[^ce in ths t^l amount, since they are persons ocxsipied at the same 
jtoe in industrial and agrimltuial work, and thus twice insured. 

“rhe aeddente in work, whether agricultural or industrial, declared 
9 1912 were 74 ®. 47 a: the cimms paid amounted to about five million 
Barks more ton in the previous year and thus ercocded 70,000,000 mark*. 
Jllogetber 1,168,403 persons, including wiaows, heirs etc,, benefited iii 
[his way. 

Tke Imperial Insurance Order lays down strict, rules with regard tp 
Beasures to be taken for to prevention of accidente; in order to super- 
ise that applieation better, the professional agricultural associations 
isve increased the number of their technical employees engaged in this 
ijpervision, from 48 to 51. But the Imperial Bureau expresses a desire 
lor a further increase of this number; in fact, the reports of these tech- 
nical emi^yees for I911 show that, thariks to this supervision thenum>- 
l)er of accidents and especially of serious accidents is constantly and some 
bncs even appreciably diminishing. 

Thus the average premiums have also diminished, both those 
based on the number of the labourers and those based on the land 
bs. In fact, in 1910, the premiums were fixed by the agricultural 
Lfcssional associations subject to the supervision of the Imperial Bu- 
ku at 51.34% of the land tax and at 1.39 % of the amount of wages, 
hist, in the previous year, they were respectively 52.85 % and 1,42%! 
ffst the report notes that these figures can only give an approximate idra 
K the amount of the premiums. Thus, in the case of the associations 
tot fa the pretmums in proportion to the land tax, it must be remem-> 
teed that the tax varies in different States, Besides, these associations 
kmetimes fix the premiums for businesses auxiliary to farms, those for 
pm where the soit is not cultivated, or those for other farms not based 
the land tax but on some other system, sudi as the amount of wanes 
Naries etc. “ ’ 


I fa recent years, the Imperial Insurance Bureau has endeavoured 
fiso to encourage the professional agricultural associations to undertake 
» pay for to medical attendance during the first tlntteen weeks 
fter the accident, although they are only bound to do so from the 
witeenth week. But there is no doubt that the consequence of the 
Ment may be greatly reduced, if to labourer receive immediate at- 
^tion, under the best renditions for diagnosis and treatment, and. when 
^'914. tWBt of to agricultural labourers are also insured s^ainst sick- 
Z a insurance societies will be able to realise this deire of 

k Ktw **«»*th« w the professional association 

iostoctions already issued by to 
keKK,*t *‘**^ *^ service by the industrial 

W jlsn K have been welcomed not only by the associations, 

NnietW ( y««’the Bureau witt publish special 

netioos foi to agtkmtuial associations. 
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. . The ntunbei of appeals against sentences in wbk^ claims due ontc. 
count of acddent were established were, in 1912 as in previous yeap, 
twice as many in the case of industrial as of agri^tural accidents, {g 
facd:, dS,688 appeals were presented in oonfonnity with tiie law on aco^ 
eiits in industiial work and 21,334 in conformity wifh that on acddent) 
in agricultural work. The arbitration courts and the superior insurance 
offices pronounced in favour of the victim altogether in 15.58 % of tin 
case. In 89.60 % of the cases the dispute was settled by a ludgmat 
of the court; in 3.65 % of the cases the plaintiff withdrew and in 3.300^ 
the parties came bo a.compromise. The statistical tables accompanjiii; 
the reports show that compronuses are less frequent in the agiicultnnl 
world. The Imperial Insurance Bureau had to pronounce judgment in 23,001 
appeals; the percentile of appeals was greater in the case of disputes in 
rdation to industrial accident insurance (28.76 %) than in the case of 
these in relation to s^cultural accident insurance (16,79%). ^ thesaon 
way, if we consider separately the cases brought by the insurance instit. 
utions, the percentage is hig^r in the case of industry than in that of 
agriculture. Of the judgments against which appeal was brought and « 
which the Bureau W to pronounce, only 4,625 or 25.1 % were entirely ot 
partjally reversed. The Bureau held 1,269 sessions during the year and 
heard 19,741 debates; 223 sittii^ and 3,344 debates related to the ap. 
pUcations of the law on agricultural accident insurance, it must furthu 
be noted that, altogether, in 65.9% of the cases, action was bronglt 
on the ground of a change in the condition of the health of the victia 
of the acddent of a natare to call for a revision of judgment in regard 
to the payment of the allowance; in 13 % of the cases the dispute was 
as to the degree of disablement; in 4.2 % of the cases the acddent had 
to be proved; the cases in which it was disputed whether the acddtiit 
was the cause of the disablement were 8.1 %; and, finally, in 35 % oi 
the cases the question was whether the acddent were really an acddot 
in work properly so called. Moreover, this latter cause of dispute was 
comparatively more frequent in the case of judgments with regard to 
insurance of agricultural than of industrial acddents; on the other hand, 
the proportion of the appeals for revision of judgment in respect to the 
drum awarded was smaller inSthe case of agriculture than of industry. 


In the same way, In respect to^disablement insuraince, the yeM[i9“ 
was a specially difficult one for the Bureau, as the insurance of hens had 
to be organized for the fimt time, and, on January ist., 1912. th* ^ 
visions of the 4th. part of the Imperial Order were sJready in fon*; ™ 
following figures suffidently indicate the process of sickness ^ 
ment insurance in Germany, in 1911 the 31 insurance institutions gr^ 
117,273 disablemait allowances, 11,184 sickness allowances, 
pensions, 3,336 pensions to widows or widowers, 98 pensions to sick*"" 
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• and K479 pensions to orphans; altogether 156^11 allowances 
jjjg to these the 10,378 allowances granted by 19 other special insor- 
^ j^titutions, we have a total of 166,389 granted during the year. If 
^ consider the allowances granted in previous years we have a 
al of allowances. The statistics of recent years show that 

.jUowances granted for disablement are becoming continually more 
than the old age pensions; the sickness allowances for tempor- 
disablement have remained almost invariable in recent years, with 
average of about 16,000 a year. 

total amount of claims paid up to the end of 19x1 for disable’ 
(5t insurance was 2,272,298459 marks, of which 203,866,298 marks 
jie paid in 1911. Th* amount formed by the premiums increased 
tatiy in 191*. consequence of the new provisions of the Imperial 
hjei and amounted to 270,000,000 marks as against 209,000,000 marks 
i the preceding year; the report rrotes that this mcrease is not merdy 
e to the law raising the premium rate so as to meet the amount due 
insurance of heirs, but also to the constant increase of the popul- 
(jB of the Empire, the strict administration of the insurance institutes, 
d also, finally, the continual increase of the insured labourers' wages, 
may be foreseen that the income from the premiums will continue in- 
gsing and that the insurance institutions will perfectly accomplish the 
t duties assigned to them by the law, in the institution of insurance 
heiis. 

The capital of these institutions at the end of 1912 amounted to 
)ut 1,900,000,000 marks, and, as is shown, in the statistical tables ac- 
npmyii^ the report, it is continually increasing. 

We must observe that, whilst in l8gi, about 78 % of this capital 
s iuvested in bonds and only 22 % in loans, on the contrary, at the 
lol 1911, 34.5 % was invested in bonds and 58.7 % in loans; 5,1 % 
i invested in real estate. The Imperial Order of 1911, which enjoins 
I henceforth these insurance institutions must invest a fourth of their 
ital in Imperial bonds, and Federated State bonds, will certainly 
uedably alter the above proportions. 

The insurance institutes do not confine thfemselves to paying claims 
money, but they also are intensely active in regard to preventive 
isures, and the care of the sick, the building of sanatoriums, 
phals etc. In 1912, the total expenditure for treatment alone of 47,579 
tted persons aflected with tuberculosis amounted to 18,200,000 marks. 

8,300,000 marks was spent on the treatment of other diseases 
i 860,000 marks on the cure of the teeth of 31,000 persons. Between 
7 and ipir, the insurance establishments had spent altogether on the 
bneat of their sick, 205,600,000 marks; and about half these invalids 
atoted in sanatoriums and hospitals belonging to the insurance in- 
itions. At the end of igir, the insurance institutions had spent 
'J , 3 ^- 300 , 000 marks on the building of hospitals and sanatoriums. 
'®‘on, 367,632 marks were specially assignrf for the extension of 
■nost improved methods of treatment in the country (fistricts. 
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The instuatipe tetitutes also contribute to the ^t against aicoj^i 
they encourage insured penons to go into inebriates’ homes. la 
' 165 peisoM were thus admittsd ato such homes , most of them.tiatisjj 
ww at the e:q>enseof the Rhine Provinces insurance 

meat into special homes, where they wereocouped in summer, in 
enltural work, in winter in carpentering, loch making, the manufactoieo 
brustes etc., and the results of this system of treatment may be conaj 

eted satisfactory. ■ , t ■ , 

The capital invested at the end of 1912 m loans for soaal poipcai 
by the insurance institutions amounted to 1,0^,384,614 mks.; this amo® 
was distributed as follows; loans for bmlding of labcuieis' home 
396,303,306 mks.; loans for building homes for the poor, 21,950,830 mfe 
Iws for agricultural credit institutions (for impiowment, irrigation worfe 
local toad or railway construction, livestock improvement, reafioiesi 
ation etc.), 113.752,114 mks. (i); loans for the building of hospitals, ajj 
luips etc., 117,612,876 mks.; direct loans for the improvement ot ft 
conditions of the public health, the construction of public baths, slang]* 
houses, supply of water, cemeteries etc.; 172,195,907 mks.; loans fc 
the spread of education and popular instruction, 86,577,865 mks.; loan 
for the realisation of other benevolent objects, 140.891,826 mks. 

Finally, the report under conrideration also contains detailed stetisti 
of the legal decisitms of the Imperial Bureau; we shall rmly mention th 
the number of appeals is decreasing; in 1912 it was 5 >®^ against 5,55 
the .preceding year; 96.1% referred to disablement insurance ca» 
91 % to old age insurance cases and 2.98% to cases connected nith insit 
anoe of heirs. 

As in the preceding year most of these appeals were presented lytl 
insured or by the Silesian Insurance Institution. 

(I) of this amount 108, 86$, ou paid bp the provincial imeintii 

and 4, 888, 500 mirs, bp special instituUoos. 
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FOREST INSURANCE IN NORWAY. 
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§ I. Introduction. 


y forests against fire is generally very badly organiOd 

‘“I in adition is very unusual, ^ J J 

ilthe” of it is, however, incontestable. Without speaking 

|i oanv'*,!,, *™'®''** forests have on the climate and the water system, 
commercial value is also great and they often 
re tie most precious portion of the real estate. 
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Tlie damage dune by fires mtet be oonsideied as one of the priun^ 
causes of deforestation, on account of their frequency and their 
consequences. And vhea we consider that for the good oigatU2atj(g 
a forestry business a long period is required and that preventive oto 
ures, although often very effectual, are not sufficient protection agak 
the risk of fire, we understand clearly the danger of the insuffioj,, 
development of this branch of insurance for the forest proprietors. 

A well organized system of forest insurance, besides compensatiti 
for losses, would make credit on mortga^ on forests possible, and tlj 
in its turn would allow of a more scientific erqJoitation. 

As they cannot contract mortage loans, the proprietors are ofia 
obliged to sell their wood before the trees are of the size required fo 
felling in accordance with scientific principles, that is to say under % 
advantageous conditions. 

The insuffident development of forest insurance is above all to i), 
attributed to the want of reliable statistics with regard to forest firs 
And then the large commerdal companies have generally been alanaeil 
at the frequency of fires and the difficulty of fbriug the preminm nle 
They have therefore raised it excessively and often completely refosri 
to iasure forests. The serious losses have also discouraged the nmtia] 
sodeties engaged in this branch of insurance. 

There is no uniformity in the dauses in the contracts of sodeliB 
undertaking forest insurance. As regards the object of the insurance, to 
bepn with, there are great differences. Some sodeties only insure th 
cost of reafforestation, others only trees ready to be felled. Some sfr 
deties insure forests of all sizes as well as the scul. The Noiwegia 
Sodety, the organization and work of which will form the subject of this 
study, limits itself to insurance of the soil and of young plantations. 

Let us add that it is only in a few countries : in France, Denmaik, 
and Norway, thatspedal sodeties for forest insurance have been fonned, 
In other countries, forest insurance is undertaken by the oidnaiy 
fire iusutance sodeties. 

The organization of forest insurance in France formed the subject 
of a long study in the number of this Bulletin for last March. The 
Danish sodety for the insurance of plantations {Dansk plantagejorsUmt- 
ulskab), funded in 1902, on the initiative of the laige Danish society 
for the plantation of moorlands {Da dattske Hedeseldtab), only assures the 
cost of reafforestation of the forests Under the supervision of the society, 
covering an area of z5,coo hectares at the end of 1912. Its 
ance is thus very limited. 

In Norway, on the contrary, a society has just been founded, the 
activity of which is already considerable. 
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2 , The extent and vatue of the Norwegian forests. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES FOE THEIR PROTECTION. 


The better to show the impoitance of the foundadon of the Nor- 
Societyi we must fiist give a smnmaiy account of the area 
^^ue of the forests in Korway and state briefly what has been done 
. (je authorities and by private penons to hinder fires bteakkg out 
^ extending in the forests. 

jlccording to the latest statistical data, Norway has an area of 
69.114 sq- hms. or 21.4 % are covered with 
Qigts. The productive forest area, that is to say, exclusive of marshes 
iji peat bogs is 56,922 sq. kms. The forests consist, for 61.4%, of resinous 
Kes, and for 21.1%, of leafy trees ; 17.7 % of their area is unproductive. 

The area of tie productive state forests is 8,579 * 9 - Itms, or 12.4 %. 
pie semi-public forests of Norway, that is to say such as belong to rural 
(ommunities, cover an area of 1,755 sq. kms. or 2.5 %. The rest of the 
itcductive forest land belong to private persons. 

In 1907, the value of the Norwegian forests was estimated by the 
laaagcr of Forests at 570,000,000 crowns (1), or between 20 and 25 % 
1 tie total wealth of the nation. But this value has considerably in- 
rased since then. In igii, Norway exported wood, wood pulp, cell- 
lose and paper for an amount of 99.101, 200 crs. (34.33 % of the total 

iport). 


§ 3. Preventive insurance. 

Forests therefore play a very important part in the economy of th- 
intrj’, and we shall have no difficulty in understanding the vital inteif 
of every means that may serve to preserve the forest wealth oe 
iway and protect it against any danger menacing it. 

One of the chief is the restricted use of fire in tiie forests and fields, 
regard to this, the Government, by law of July 14th., 1893, completed 
another law of July 27th., 1899, has provided as follows : 

" In time of drought and when the wind is strong, it b forbidden to 
idle fires in forests or in fields, in places or under conditions that may 
d to forest fires, 

b June, July and August; the burning of forest debris and peat b 
opletely forbidden; in other months it b forbidden to the tenant of a 
1® or a forest unless with the consent of the owner. 

When a proprietor or a tenant, while conforming with the provbions 
fte former paragraph, desires to burn peat or forest debris, etc., he 

I") Ctovni=: ,,39 fr. 
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must, before he lights the fire, make a fire belt and take all other ee. 
cessaiy precautions to prevent the fire reaching the forest or the 

In June, July and August, it is forbidden to kindle fires unnecessarily 
in forests belon^ng to other people, without the consent of the proprietoi 
or the tenant of the land. 

No person who has kindled a fire in a forest or a field may leave it 
before it is completely extinguished. 

1 The cantons may, by means of resolutions aj^iovrf by the 
issue regulations for the prevention of forest fires or tiheir extinctioQ. 

Any infringement of these orders will be punished in accordance 
the law. " 

In the regulations in connection with forest fires adopted by th 
cantons, the latter are divided into districts, each of them placed mda 
a district head. Every forest proprietor is bound to maintain a certaij 
number of men, varyring with the extent of his land, and to provide iot 
their complete equipment. The direction of the work of extingiiisliing 
fires is undertaken by the head of the district, who has the right to 
call on every labourer able to work, limug within the limits of th 
canton, to assist in extiuguishiug the fire. 

Most of the forest cantons of Norway (about 75 %) have already issued 
regulations with regard to forest fires. 

By the side of these communal organizations for the extinction of 
forest fires, most of the large forest proprietors have organized tlieit 
labourers and given them strict instructions with the object of matog 
them more circumspect when they light fires in forests or in the fields, 
urging them to watch that other persons do not kindle fires. 

On the summits of the highest mountains, in the forest districts, 
the State, the communes and private individuals have also established 
lookout stations where a watchman is on guard night and day in the 
summer months. These stations are provided with telephones, telescopes, 
compasses, maps, etc. 


§ 4. Insurance of compensation. 


Up to iqri, forest insurance was of hardly any ptacti(al iraportan® 
in Norway. Some Companies had indeed arranged special 
this branch of insurance, but without gaining many adberente. 
only insured forests ready for felling anA the policy holder tod 
to Undertake 25 % of the risk. The premiums wme 2 % to 
forests and 2%% for resinous forests. 

fhs summer of 1911 was exceptionally dry. Not a day F ^ 
withoat some fire of greater or less importance in the fotesfa, ^ 
arose the necessity of solving the problem of forest fire insuraa 
private enterprise. 
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jn the mouth of June in that year the problem was submitted to 
certain number of forest land owners. The necessary material was 
oUected, a meeting of those concerned was held and the idea of found- 
,g a special forest fire insurance society was unanimousiy approved. 
In September 5th., 1911, a commission was fomied, consisting of the 
lesidents of some of the most important forest proprietors’ associations 
ad forest societies. On November rsth., the commission had termin- 
jgjt its woA and had obtained the adherence of 50 of the chief forest 
topiietors of Norway, representing alone 190,470 hectares of forest, 
slued at 24,n°,Qoo frs. 

A further amount of 17,075,000 francs was assured before Jan- 
sry 20th., 1913. The general meeting lor the constitution of the so- 
iety was held on February aotL, and a month later the Noraegiatt 
{ignai Ftre Insurance Society (Det norske gjensidige sfcogbrandforsikrings- 
tlskap) issued its first policy. 


§ 5. The organisation of the Norwegian mutual 

FOREST FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


As indicated in its name, the society is based on mutual principles. 
In respect to the object of the insurance it has introduced a novelty. 
Ife have already noted in passing that it only insures young plantations 
ltd the soil. It bases its calculations on the fact that in case of fire 
t is chiefly the young oopsewood and the soil that sufier, whilst the 
Kes ready for felling in general run less risk. As they further represent 
i very high value, their insurance is less advantageous in comparison with 
ie premiums to be paid. 

In determining what is to be understood by young plantations, the 
lodety is guided by the forestry regulations which have been introduced 
n several cantons, as a result of the law of August 8th., 1908 on forest 
irotection and the measures for the prevention of deforestation (I^v 
IV den 8 august 1908 om vevnskogens bevarelse og mot skogens ode- 
ae^lsej. In accordance with this law, the provincial assemblies may 
ledde on the establishment of " forest rules “ for a canton, especially 
iTOg the minimum size of the trees to be cut. In the cantons in which 
iere are no " forest rules ”, the maximnm limit fixed by the society 
” “uuranoe is 5 metres height and 15 centimetres diameter. 

all ap^cations for insurance must be forwarded in writing and on 
^al (onns, The proprietor must himself indicate the value of his 
itan ^ ^urmsh as detailed information as possible on aU dreum- 
affect the insurance. 'The sodety has always the 
W to check these figures. 
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In calculating the value of a forest, the society tatres into cwsij 
eration : 

1. The ^ of the forest assured ; 

2 . rapidity of its growth ; 

3. The conditions of eapicutation ; 

4. The density. 

The society compensates for aU losses caused, within the area slio^ 
on the policy, by fire or lightning or by the measures taken with a via 
to extinguishing the fire, but if the forest sufiers damage in the conn 
of a war or a riot, no compensation is to be given, unless the po|; 
holder can prove that the damage is not due, directly or inditecilj 
to the causes mentioned. The society gives no compensation fc 
expenditure incurred by the poHcy holder in extinguishing the fire, 

The cost of the new plantation after the fire is not included ii 
the insurance unless a clause to that effect is specially inserted j 
the policy. • 

In the cantons where there are no rules with regard to forest fins 
the management of the society may refuse to accept risks or may canct 
them at any moment. 

As a general rule, the person insuring must insure all his fonsts 
certain exceptions may, however, be made with the consent of the mai 
agement. 

As the losses in this branch of insurance vary much from yeir t 
year, the society demands that the forests be insured for at least 5 yeas 

The compensation is based on the dedaratiou of the land Ude 
and the reports of the society’s inspectors. 

At the request of the person concerned, the amount of the loss mj 
also be estimated by two special appraisers, who, in case of difference d 
opinion, choose a third. 

The society does not insure against losses by which less than a hec- 
tare is affected. Exception is, however, made in the case of those poEq 
holders whose forest land is altogether less than 50 hectares. In then 
case, the limit is fibred at half a hectare. 

The insurance must not be a source of profit. The poKcy holds 
may only claim compensation for the decrease in real value through 
the loss against which he is insured. Nor must account be taken d 
future advantages the realisation of which has been hindered by the 
disaster, nor of indirect losses, as, for example, that caused by the sus- 
pension of business or of the exploitation, in consequence of the loss 
suffered. 

The premiums are annual and payable,in advance. H it is lequiM. 
the policy holders are bound to pay at the end of the year a sttpF 
mentary premium, which, however, may not exceed three times the amoua 
of the original premium. There the liability of the members stops- 

The premiums are fixed at present as follows : . 

For forests situated in cantons with regulations in regani to fo 
fires, the premium is 1.25 % and in the other cantons 1.75 % 
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, siqipto®^. I^tnn of % % at most is asked in the case of 
,«sts situa^ m tte watons that have regulations, but in places 
rlieie the statistics of the soaetjr have revealed a greater risk of fire 
Qt exaiiq>le in the neighbourhood of towns). 

For forests (^ed by raUways no additional premium is oaid' the 
^my comply ^g bound to compensate, if it is found that i^^es 
ave caused the fire. ^ 


Although Its prenuams are fairly low, the society hopes to be able 
) reduce tiiM afte some years of trial, above all if it succeeds in 
btaiiung tetter addons. The employment of preventive measures 
jainst fire will also have a great influence on the amount of the prem- 
iBs; so the s^ety is working for the introduction of rules ^tt 
^rd to fowst fires m thoso cantems winch have none yet 


§ 6 ftEStJI,TS OF THE WOKE OF THE NORWEGIAN SOCIETT 

The society has just published its first annual report. It is hivhly 
toesting, although definite conclusions cannot be drawn from it At 
te end of igia an area of 553,259 hectares of forest had been insured 
M 44 . 955.797 as. In January and February the assured value in- 
leased by about 5.000,000 cts. and the society hopes at the end of the 
ear to raise it to 65 or 70 milHon crowns. The total area of the forests 
I the II departments to which the society has as yet extended its ac- 
<« f 5.583,291 hectares, or ten times the area insured. This proportion 
^qmte reimrkable, above all as the society has only been working 
^ months and the unmsured State forest land in these department! 

343.900 hectares. 

The Mowing table shows the importance of the risb insured in tte 
‘nous dgiattmeuts. 
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Among the members there are 24 cantons which have insured dm 
monal forests of an area of 34473 hectares for an amonnt of 2,354,153 a! 

Thepremirans collected inthefest working year amounted to 58,332m 
the compensatious to be paid being only 270 cis., 40,000 cts. could h 
placed to the reserve fund. 

We give here the profit and loss account of the Sodeiy fc 
January 1st., 1913. 


Profit and Loss Account. 


Revenue. 


Premiums fes. 58,332.07 

Other Payments » 386.75 crs. 58.8r8.02 

Interest • 


crs. 59,858'4'’ 
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Expenditure. 

Oaiffls *70— 

Administtation 

Salaries CK. 8,691.67 

Postal and Telephone ^xp^es 9 868.03 

General Expenses 3,106.72 

Advertising 722.61 

Cranniissions 836.57 crs. 14,225.60 

Expenditure for Travelling and Inspection .... ■ 862.24 

Rent 600 

Supervision , jjo 

Placed to Premium Reserve Fund » 15,000— 

Balance , 28,448.56 


crs. 59,656.40 


The balance, or 28,448.56 crs., was utilised as follows; 

Extinction of Debt on Personal Estate crs. 1,007 — 

Payment in full of Working Expenses » 2,388.82 

Placed to the Special Reserve ftmd » 25,000 

Balance Brought Forward to Next Year's Accounts » 52.74 


CIS. 28,448.56 

The Balance Sheet for January ist., 1913 showed the following items : 
Credits. 

Book Debts crs. 552-46 

Pnmiturc , 100— 

Deposit in the Central Bank of Norway » 39,187.58 

n 242.70 


crs. 40,052.74 


Debits. 

Special Reserve Fund. crs. 25.000— 

Piemium Reserve Fund 15,000— 

Balance Brought Forward » 52.74 


os. 40,052.74 
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ITALY. 


proposed reform of the laws of agricultural 

CREDIT IN southern AND INSULAR ITALY. 


sources: 

NAU DSL CBBorro B OBLLA Pkkvidbnka, h. ^ 1912 : AtU della Commissicne per k 
rifonita della fcgialtrionf tvX credi to agrario nel mecsogiortio cootinentale e nelle isole. 
Kiautero dl fl^icoltofa, iodoatria e oconmerdo. DirezioDe generaJe del cxedito e deOa 
prendeasa, della coopenudoae e delle aasicnrazionj sodali {Annuli of CrdU und Thifft 
W.99, 1912: Procadingi of thi Commisiion forth* Reform of the Laws on Agricnlivral 
W in th* Pr 9 otrt$ 4 S of the So*tthim Mtdnland and the J eland*. Department ofAfricnlturit 
ludedrt and Ommene, Gtner^ HanagemetU of Credit^ and Thriftf Co-operation and 5 d* 
del Insurance). Rome, National Press of G. Bcrtero and Co. 19x3. 


DuriEg the debate on the bill cm provincial agricoltuial credit banks (i) 
he Chamber of Depaties on December 14*'*., 1910, a resolution was 
*d inviting the Government to present a bill to Imtmonise the pro- 
onsin force in relation to credits for farm purposes in the Provinces of 
Southern Uainland and the I^nds and to extend this credit to 


cultural improvements. 

In accordance with this resolution, the Mnister of Agriculture at the 
*, the Hbn. Giovanni Kaineri, appointed a special commission to study 
problem and make proposals for its solutfon. This led to a proposal for 
>ii presented to the present Minister, the Hbn. Sgnoi Nitti, by the 
adent of the Commission, Cojnmendatore Vincenzo Magaldi As this 
1 is of the first importance for the question of agricultural credit in 
1? we fliinkit well to gpve it here in outline. 


hi See in this coaiKctton our article: - Provincial Agriccltflial Vwn Sanies and tlw 
d Pebmaty 3M 1,11 « in tus Bulletin, Avril, ivir. p. ass- 
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§ I. lyAWS IN FORCE IN regard TO AGRICDETDRAE credit dj jjj 

PROVINCES OP the sotwhern mainland and the islands. 

We know that a large number of laws now regulate agrictfltuial cie^ 
in the provinces of the Southern Mainland and the Islands. Uien is(m 
above all. which, as regards the South, may be considered ^neral, as it 
applies, to the whole Southern Mainland as well as to Sardinia. liis 
the law no. ^4 of July 7“ ., igoi, which, entrusts the conduct of agj. 
ultural credit business to the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples, t 
law no. 383 of July 15“*., 1908, is of the same character; it institute; 
provincial agricultural credit baink in each of the provinces of the U 
politan, Siciliau and Sardinian cadastral departments. This law was latet 
amended by another, no. 70 of Pebruary 2*^., 1911, which assigned I 
mana^ment of the above provincial banks to tin Savings Bank of t 
Bank of Naples and the Agricultural Credit Department of the Bank 
Sicily. 

There is besides a long series of laws dealing with the diffusion 
agricultural credit in each' of the regions of the Southern Mainland a 
in each of the Islands. They are, in order of date : 

The law, no. 140 of March 31**., 1904, constituting the Provinc 
Agricultural Ciedit Bank of Basilicata; 

The law. no. 100 of March ag"*., 1906, instituting an Agticultni 
Credit Dgaartment in the Bank of Sicily; 

The law, no. 255 of June 1906, founding the Victor Emmi 
uel in ^ricultural Credit Institute for the Provinces of Calabria; 

The law no. 562 of July 14*., 1907, merged in the final text of tl 
law no. 844 of November 10*., 1907, which gave means and new attd' 
utes to the Casse adempfivili of Sardinia ; 

The law po. 445 of July 9“., 1908, amendii^ the abovelaws ' 
March 3I**.. 1904, for Basilicata, andof June 25®*., X906, for Calabria, 

These laws have common characters of considerable impoitaao 
They in fact provide for the establishment of a central institution mtende 
to furnish the necessary funds for the conduct of agricultural cred 
business and the foundation of a large number of local institutior 
working as intermediaries beween the Central Institute and the fawei 
The law relating to Calabria alone has not such a character and is 
respect an exception. But all the same the various laws present catai 
fundamental differenijes. 

The most important is in connection with land improvement crw 
In fa,<}t, the Provincial Agricultural CrecSt Bank of ^ilicata and ™ 
Sardinian Casse ademprivili ate authorized to conduct, in additiou 
agricnltural credit business for working purposes, also certain agricolW" 
credit operations for land improvement. On the contrary, the SawS 
Bank of Bank of Naples and the, Agricnltural Credit ” 

the Bank of Sicily can only conduct credit operatiens for worlriflg F 
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54S. This defaives tlie greater part oi the Southern Mainland and Sicily 
improvemait credit, the need of which is reoignized for the whole of 
I agncoltuie of the South. 

also find considerable differences in the various laws, with regard 
agricultural credit for working purpcKes. Thus, as we have seen, the 
, for Calabria deviates from the fundanKntal principles of the distrib- 
[in of credit to fanners by a central establishment through local instit- 
ons. It, indeed, authorises the Victor Emmanuel in Institute, in 
, ordinary course Md not by way of exception, Uke the Savings Bank 
the Bank of Naples and the Agricultural Credit Department «f the 
nfc of Sicily, to n^ direct loans to the farmers, chareiim special 
nts to receive their applications. 

There is another difference, namely the following : in conformity with 
! 1901 and 1906 laTO above mentioned, in order to grant the intermed- 
y institutions credit, the Central Institute opens a current account for 
im. They may make use of it either to get the bills the farmers present 
them rediscounted by the Central Institute 01 those they pass directly 
special purposes discounted. According to the laws regarding the 
silicate and Sardinia, credit is granted to the intermediate institutions 
ectly by means of advances. In their turn they then undertake for 
ii own account to grant agricultural loans without further intervention 
the part of the central institute. 

There are iu’ the various laws other differences of less importance 
thi^aid to the amount and period of the loans, the number and 
aractei of the objects for which they can be granted and Idieir renewal, 
le Terences we have pointed out above are not due to special local 
iditions but are most often improvements introduced by later laws 
» the provisiOTS of the earlier laws ; it therefore seems advisable to 
: rid of the differences. 

The Commission fo! the study of the reform of the laws on agricultural 
riit came to two conclusions : 1“,, the necessity of providing land 
piovement medit for all the provinces of the Southern Mainland and the 
teds; 2^., the advantage of rendering the rules for the concession of 
riit for working expenses Uniform in the various r^ons. 

K is with a view to satisfying these two needs the Commission has 
uted the bill we are about to examine. 


2. Proposaie for reform of the laws on agricVltorai, credit. 


DidaE isally fundamental, refers to the 

autcmianous Institutes for the conduct of agricultural 
Ijjj ^ Southern Provinces and Sardinia and the 

the ^ quarters of the first would be at Naples and 

second at Palermo. 
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These Institutes would be eittusted indifferently with all agiic^. 
ihtoI credit business, both' for working and improvem^t. It has jk, 
in fact been considered desiraMe to assign to different institutions the 
conduct of these two forms of credit business, which must mutually 
complete each other. 

Yet as the above Institutes could not work for so vast an aiaa 
if they had only their head esta.tdishments, they are allowed to opo 
branches. For the purpt^, at first, some of the agncultural cicjit 
establishments already existing will be made use of, such as the Proviu- 
dal of Basilicata, the Victor Emmanuel III Instate fcr Calabria 
with its three offices at Catanaaro, Cosenza and R^o Calabria, and thr 
Casse adempriviU of Cagliari and Sassari. 

The funds placed at the disposal of these two Institute to allow of 
carrying out their programme which we shall give below, include, in flu 
first place, all the amounts the various laws now in existence assign in 
{^cultural credit operations in each region. When these are eihansted, 
the Deposit and Consignment Bank will be authorized to grant the two In- 
stitute advances up to twice the amount of their initial capital. As it is 
reckoned that this initial capital with the above advances will onlyplia 
70 millions at the disposal of these new Institutes, an amount not correspond- 
ing with their needs, the Conunission has proposed that the above A^cfl- 
tural Credit Institutes for the South and Sidly should further be authorised 
by Government to issue ^ncultural bonds, redeemable and bearing 
interest up to the amount of five times their capital. 

To obtain this authorization they must prove they possess mort^ 
credits corresponding with the amount of the loans they grwt for land im- 
provements and representing an amount equal to that of their initial capital. 
This issue of bonds will provide them with the funds necessary for tis 


grant of loans for land improvement. 

The loans granted for working purposes have already reached an eo- 
mnr agitig amount and can but increase with the execution of the land im- 
provements. Inorderto assure these Institutes of the means forgranti^than 
in sufficient degree, the Commission proposes to authorize the Savi^ 
Banks of the Bank of Naples and of the Bank of Sicily to rediscomt ® 
bills of the Institutes the foundation of which is contemplated, the ts 
op to the amount of one fifth and the second up to that of three 
of thar deposits. „ j,). 

The Victor Emanuel IH Savings Bank for the provmces of aaiy*« 
headquarters at Palermo, is also authorized to grant loans to the ^ 
Agricultural Credit Institute up to the amount of one fifth of ite ^ ■ 
In exchai«e the latter Institute will cede 1 ^ to it. Fmahy ^ 
Institute would be allowed to cede their bills in case of need also 


establishmento. 

After these note on the financial j-ktasia®- 

shall give the regulations proposed for their agricnltural credi 
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(a) Provisions with regard to agricultural credit operations for 
wiii^ purposes. 

Oonfonnably with the new organization proposed, the agricultural 
jjjit institutes lot the Southern Mainland and the Hands would be 
nthoiiKd first of all to conduct the following operations ; 

ist. Discounting bills ceded by the intermediary establishments and 
jjgji by the fanners in connection with harvesting, cultivation, seeds, 
jjjiiue, anticryptogamic substances, remedies or insecticides, as wdl as 
((obtaining live or dead stock and for payment in anticipation of farm 
ats owing to the borrowers being members of collective farms etc. 

The amount of the above loans is i,ooo frs. and the term 

;or which they are granted may not be more than one year, except in the 
ase of loans for biennial crops and for the purchase of manure. In these 
■ases the period may be extended to two years. 

Exception is made in the case of loans for the purchase of livestock, 
lacbinery, etc., the maximum limit for the amount of each of which is 
,000 fts. and for the term 3 years. 

However, the Institutes in question have power, in certain cases, either 
0 giant loans in favour of certain persons, or of a whole agricultural re- 
ion, in which extensive cultivation prevails, for a higher amount, but only 
ip to that of 5,000 frs. 

and. A second group of operations authorized would consist in opening 
nnent accounts in favour of intermediary institutes and discountii^ bills 
sued directly by them for the purpose of collective purchase and sale of 
giicnltnrai produce, for collective purchase of machinery and inqilements 
0 be hired out to members and for the payment of rents in advance dne to 
be foundation of collective farms. 

According to the proposal in question, the operations of which we have 
Et spoken would thm be indifferently performed in all the sections, by 
Kans of intermediary institutions, legally constituted under the form of 
[binary societies or co-operative societies or incorporated bodies. It is only 
sau exception that operations may be directly entered mto with the 
mneis. 

Further the intermediary organizations, whatever their form or title, 
ill be able to perform all these operations in kind or in money. 

Ihese two Institutes will grant their loans at the Tnam'imiTn rate of 

°/o and the difference between the rate they charge and that charged 
y tk intermediary institutions in their dealings with their members 
lay in no case be more tban a %. 

(b) Provisions with regard to loans for agricullftral improvements. 

f ; in conformity with the proposed regulations, the loans would be 
nsivdy granted for the following ends : 

®t. The construction on the farms of buildings for dwelling houses, 
stables arid for storage and manipulation of agricultural produce ; 
aonstmction of roads for farm use; the execution of works for 
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Sttpplyii« the fanns with drinkh^ water aad for irrigation, arranging asm 
draining the land and surrounding unenclosed farms with walls or hedges; 

2nd. Plantation of ligneous trees (olives, almonds, vines, various kiji 
of fruit trees, etc.). 

These are real ^icultural improvements properly so called. A thhij 
object to be attained may be added, in itself notaworkofimpTovementbut, 
oh the contrary, one the realisation of which already is presupposed h 
works of improvement. It is the purchase by the ^ricultural co-opaa^ 

societies of in order to divide &em in lote . 

This reason for advances was specially admitted in consideration d 
the peculiar requirements of Sicily. There, in fact, the agricultural co-opei. 
ative societies show a more and more manifest tendency to purchase col- 
lectively, which the Commission for study we have already several tbs 
mentioned, considers highly deserving of encour^ement, for it thinh 
that only the subdivision of the land can lead to laud improvementiu Sicily 

The loans granted for the above ends will be redeemable in a perioc 
of three years at least aad thirty years at most, by means of instalnail! 
of principal and interest. Yet, when the term of the loan is over fiftea 
years, the borrower will only pay interest for the first five years ; he nil 
repay the principal during the rest of the period agreed on for the total a 
tinction of the debt. The borrower has, on the other hand, power ti 
pay ofi his debt before the time. 

The bonowed capital will be advanced in instalments in propoititi 
as the work for which it is intended is completed. The credit institute 
will not be able to charge a higher interest than 2 % % on it. 

But, to obtain a loan, the applicant must prove that hehas an unencm 
bered estate of at least twice the value of the sum applied for. Hi 
proof once given, a mortgage on the borrower’s land shall be r^teia 
in favour of the Institute lending, for an amount equal to that of theta 
together with interest for two years. 

Further, the two Institutes, that of the South and that of Sicily, nuj 
in order to secure themselves, stipulate, inthedr contracts for loans, for aspe 
dal preference mortgage on the additional value acquired by the farm thniigl 
the improvements made on it. 

In consequence of this preference mortgage, for whatever reasra tit 
have granted a loan, these Institutes will have preference over all creditor! 


even those previously r^tered. . 

In case the amounts lent are diverted from their agricultural destinan™ 

or if by fraudorthror^hthefaultoftheowneiofthelandimproved.thevsii 

of the improvements diminishes by at least a tenth, the Institute lending ^ 
dftnand the cancdlatlon of the contract and the immediate repaymen 


Xflc loaiL , , 

Fiiially,accordii^tothetegulationsproposed, the deeds relatingto^ 

cultural improvements will be ezempted from all sta^ and , 

aad charges for mortgEge registration, and the additional amourt o 

fromAeaboveimprovementsshallnotpayincometazforapenodol on. 
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2 . MISCBLLAIffiOUS NEWS. 


I. — Recdiations for the appucation op the law of July 6tel, 1912, 
R agricultural credit in liguria. — The Official Gazette of tte Kingdom 
[ Italy (No. no, May 12th., 1913) publishes the r^ulatious approved by 
,oyal Decree of January 9th., 1913, for the execution of the law No. 802, 

[ July 6 th., 1912, on Agricultural Credit in laguria. 

We have already given the fundamental principles of the above law 
1 the number of this Bul'etin for February, 1913, p. 57. We have only 
ow to summarise briefly the most important provisions in the Regul- 
tions. 

Inkmediaty Institutions. — The reader will without doubt remem- 
er that the law of July 6th., 1912 fotmded a special agriculture credit in- 
atttte in Liguria, which it endowed with an initial amount of 500,000 fn., 
nd the headquarters of which it fixed at Porto Maurizio. According 
D the system adopted for similar establishments in the South of Itey 
id the Islands, the law established that the credit should be distributed 
c the farmers not directly, but though intermediary institutions . The f dllow- 

iistitutions ate authorized to assume the office when their rules answer 
he requirements of the central institute: agricultural, banks, rural banks, 
oisoitiums, and ^ricultural syndicates , whether constituted under the form 
< mcorporated bodies or under that of co-operative societies. 

In addition, any other legally constituted establishment, including 
aits functions the conduct of agricultural credit business, may act as an 
itennediary institution. 

These institutions must have their headquarters in the provinces 
f Porto Maurizio and Genoa and shall restrict their agricultural credit 
miness to the territory of the judicial district in which they are situated. 

Yet, the credit institute for Liguria may be authorized to deal directiy 
™ the farmers in the communes where there are no intermediary instit- 
hoas or else where these are not working or carmot conveniently under- 
the business. 

I The authorization will be given on the proposal of the Minister of 
Igncnlture, Industry and Commerce, by special Royal Decree for one or 
communes. 

Rules for agriculturqi credti operations. — The i^ricultural Credit In- 

ote fm Liguria may in the first place conduct the following operations : 

1. Discounting of biHs ceded by intermediary institutions and issued 
' “®6rs for one or more of the following objects; 

(«) for cultivation ; 

(^) for harvesting ; 
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(c) for seed ; 

{ij for manure ; 

(e) for remedies, insecticides and anticryptogamic substances ; 

(/) for supplying the farms with live or dead stock, machinery g, 
farm implements, plant for the manipulation and preservation of 
tural produce and all farm requisites (i). 

Pot none of the purposes indicated above and for no farm may tlu 
amount lent exceed i,ooo fts., nor the period one year, except 
in the case of biennial crops and loans for jrurchase of manure, in which 
case the term may be extended to two years. 

Exception is further made for loans for the purchase of animals, m. 
chinery, live or dead stock, implements and plant, for which the masbnm 
amount is 3,000 frs. and the maximum term three years ; 

(g) for hire of implements and machinery ; 

(h) for advances on deposit, given as ple(^e, of certain agricnltinii 
produce of easy conservation, in collective warehouses. 

These advances must be in proportion to the value of the piodncc 
given in pledge. And, in particular, advances may be made : 
on cereals, up to 75 % of their current value ; 
on wine, vinegar, alcohol etc., up to 40 % ; 
on oil, up to 60 %. 

Thee advances may not be made, for, a longer term than one year. 

11 . Opening of current accounts in favour of the intermediary institute 
or discounting of bills issued directly to obtain the funds necessary for ikt 
accomplishment of one of the following objects : 

(a) purchase of farm requisites ordered from them or advances 01 
application in cases of collective sale of j^cultural produce ; 

(i) provision for the ordinary needs of the farm worked by tlie b 

stitutions in question; ^ 

[c) purchase, on account of the society, of ;’machinery and iniple- 
ments to be leased to members etc. 

The above operations of agricultural credit can only be condncW 
in behalf of the foUowirg persons: ist. landowners, tenants on long toe and 
nsufructuaries directly working their farms; 2nd. metayers or p^al me- 
tayers; 3rd. tenant farmers working their farms and not subletti^ tta 
And the farm for which the loan is requested must be situated “ 
district in which the institution to which application is made conducts 
real business. 


(«) la guaraatM of the loaas fot the paiposcs hidicated tinder letter (fl, 
Inatitate so* the right to denumd In iti own favour a special preference tn ^ 

accordance with the law No. 4,176 of January *667, which we haw ^ 

occasion to refer to sereral times in the coarse of onr articles on agricnlt a 

deed by Which this preference mortgage is constituted, most contain an 
apply the materiai or use the sams borrowed exdnsiyely fm the agcicnh 
dlcated in the application. 
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Ihe Xustitute may aot ask interest above 4 % and the difference 

the rate it clmrges and that asked by the mtermediaiy institn- 
jns from their manbers may in no case, exceed i ^ %. 

farther the loans shall be so r^ulated that those granted for a special 
op shall be repaid at the date of the harvesting of that crop. 

The lending Institute may, however, in certain cases, prolong the term 
little, so as to prevent the selling price of the article falling on the market. 

Finally, preference will be given to applications for loans for the small- 
t stuns offering the highest security. Applications will not be acc^ted 
oin those who have ddayed repayment of previous loans, or who have 
st a case brought against them by the lender for breach of contract. 

Subsidiofy operations of the agricultural credit institute of Liguria. — 
he agricultural credit institute of biguria may increase the funds at 
i disposal for the conduct of agricultural credit business by accepting 
viags deposits and issuing bonds at fixed maturity. 

It will further be able to rediscount its own bills and may be authorized 
so to conduct other operations laid down in its rules, which will serve to 
at it in a position to satisfy the requirements of the agricultural economy 
1 the region in which it svorks. 


* * 

2. — Ofkoai, EUQtiiRY WTO SAVINGS IN ITAI,Y. — Among the estab- 
bknents that collect savings in Italy the most prominent are the ordinary 
aviags banks and the post office savings banks (i). To collect saving 
i the principal office of these establishments and the end for which 
hey were created. They also occupy themsdves with the investment of 
he amounts received in deposit so as to be able to pay the depositors in- 
oest. Their credit business then is a means by which they are enabled 
0 perform thdr debit operations. In view of their importance in the na- 
ional economy, the General Management of, Credit and Thrift at theDepart- 
Dcat of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, has judged it advisable to 
oake a special statistical study of these organizations and to publish the 
esnlts (z). 

The enquiry was extended to all the ordinary savings banks and other 
*?ally constituted credit establishments receiving dqiosits and obliged by 
aw to publish their accounts. 


I) See BuSettn of SoM aMt £«i»K»mc IntelUgnce, February, 1913, pp. 6S et seqq. 
nl * ^ Credito ettella Frevidenia ”, Serie n, vd. a. NoUaie statisticbe 

flel4-'S°*'' r9”'i9ia. — Parte I. Casae dl'rlspaimio e Moati di 

Agrlcdtuta, laduetrla e Commenio: Diredone generale del Credito e 
i« *• StMstiaii lotomeUm 

Nwiieal *” Bmks and Pam EslaHishiuntt. 

tiWim t> Indmstry and Commerca: Gnmal Manaiemeni of Credit ami 

I Nation^ Press. G. Bertero and Co. 1913. 
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- ; This eaquiiy shows first of all the marvdlofls inciease in the savin* 
d^osits, dq>osits in ctment account, and dq>osits m ffiichange for bogjj 
at interest between 1830 and 1910. 'Hus inciease is as follows, in 
of francs. 

I. In ordinary savings banks : 


1830 6.3 

18^ 21.4 

1850 . 42.5 

i860 157-7 

1870 347-7 

1880 686 

1890 1,186.7 

1900 i.5‘*4.9 

1910 2,479-8 


II. In post ofiSce savings banks : 

1876 (1) 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 


2.4 

46.3 

310.5 

682.1 

1,773-6 


At the end of 1910 the total amount of deposits received by the oidisaiy 
Savings Banks and the Post Office Savings Banks amounted therefore to 
the considerable sum of 4,253,400,000 frs. 

As respects the geographical distribution of the ordinary savings bank 
we find Northern Italy has 36; 15 of them in Piedmont, 3 in Bombardy, 
4 in Ligniia and 14 in Venetia. 

Central Italy has 122 ; 39 in Emilia, 14 in Tuscany, 48 in the Marches, 
10 in Umbria and ii in Latinm. 

Southern Italy has 25; 10 in the Abruzzi and Molise, 4 in Campania,? ii 
Apulia, 3 in Basilicata and i in Calabria. 

Sicily has 3. 

The savings banks, therefore, working on December 315!., 1912*® 
186 in number. .. 

With regard to the various dasse of deposits, let us observe that wM* 
there are no savings banks that do not receive savings deposits, some a 1 
receive deposits in current account and in exdiange for interest be^ 
bonds. In fact, in North Italy there are f8 banks which receive savitp, 
in current account: 10 in Piedmont, 3 in Biguria, i in Lombardy and 4 “ 
Venetia. There are 65 in Central Italy, 20 in Emilia, 13 in Tuscany, 
in the Maries, 7 hi Umbria and 5 in Latium. In South Itdy only w 

(i) Year in wUcb postal savings banks Were Intnxtoced into Italy. 


MIgCEtlANEOTTS NEWS 


*ive deposits k OTTeMt acc»tmt, thos distributed: 3 in Abruzzi, 2 in Cam- 
niSj 3 ^ Apulia, i in Basilicata and i in Calabna. There is only one in 
aly. There are therefore altr^ether 94 savings banks that receive deposits 
(aurent account. 

The number of banks receivii^ deposits in exchange for interest 
jjjng bonds is again far less. There are altogether 39 banks of the 

: 7 in North, 26 in Central and 6 in South Italy. Of the 7 banks of 
nth Italy, 4 “ Piedmont, i in Tiguria and 2 in Venetia. 

Of the 26 banks of Central Italy, 12 are in Hmilia, 3 in Tuscany, 10 in the 
irches and 2 in Umbria. 

Finally, of the 6 banks of South Italy, 2 are in the Abruzzi, i in Cam- 
nia, I in Apulia and 2 in Basilicata. 

The small amount of the deposits in current account and in exchange 
: interest bearing bonds in the above establishments is easy to explain ; 
the case of the bonds bearing interest, by their very nature, since as they 
ply that the amounts deposited are only available to a very limited degree, 
is not a very practical system for the majority of those who deposit savings 
d who wish to be able to withdraw them on any occasion that may occur 
easily and as speedily as possible; in the case of deposits in current account, 
canse it is evident that if these deposits were made on a large scale, it 
)uld be at variance with the very nature of the savings banks, which must, 
a general rule, collect not capital waiting investment, which the ordinary 
edit establishments are better fitted to do, but real savings properly so called. 

On December 31st, 1912, the amount of deposits at interest in the 
i6 savings banks was 2,596,610,763.51 frs., distributed as follows : savings 
posits, 2,491,828,646.21 frs., deposits in current account62,977,io8.53 frs., 
posits on bonds at interest, 41,805.008.77 frs. 

The capital andreservefnndamountedaltogetherto322,78o,6o6.74fts. 

The report of the enquiry also furnished some summary inform^on 
ith regard to the Pawn Establishments, which also receive deposits and 
bich, in this respect, resemble in many ways the saving banks. No return 
B yet been prepared of the deposits existing in these establishments. 

There are at present about seventy pawn establishments authorized 
1 thar rules to receive deposits ; yet of these only 49 were really receiving 
lop on D^ember 31st,, 1912 and 9 of these commenced to receive them 
"nag the year. 

The Pawn Establishments receive saving deposits and deposits in 
■neat account, the former in considerably larger quantities than the latter. 

^ December 31st., 1911, the savii^ deposits amounted to 
‘°;H 5 > 5 ii -33 frs. the deposits in current account to 34,432,105.28 frs,;: 
^ag the year 1912 there w|s an appreciable increase in the first class 
(st7***’ amount of 115,775,170.88 frs. by the 

■ of December, and there appeared on the other hand a decrease in 
P™poition in the amount of deposits of the second class oit 
31st,, igrj to 32,111,198.78 frs. There was a slight increase in 

0 al amount of deposits of 2,808,753 frs. in 1912. 
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3 PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN rrALY. 


Oppiciai, itibucawons: 

AHBiU DEL Credik) e DBUJi PEEVmENii, I9J2 : Atti della Commissione per la rifoma dtl, 
legialarione sul credito agrario nel Meiaogiomo contmentale e nelle isole. Miaiata,, j 
Agticoltura, laduatria e CoBunerdo . Diiezioae Generale del Credito e della Previdena 
(daflals of Crtdii and Thrift, 1912. ProcoetUnga of the Commisaon for the Reform of the ien 
on AgrienUural Credit in the Provinces of the Southern Maenlartd and the Islands. Dn 
partment of AgeiaiUute, Industry [and Commerce. General [Managetnent of Credi m 
Thrift}. Rome, G. Bertero, 1912. 

Ahnali del Ceedito e della Peevidenza, Seric 11 . Vol. 2. Notiae statiatiche sal tistmnii 
in Italia negU anni 1911-1912, Parte I. Casse dl Rispaimio e Monti di Pieti 
CredOand Thrift, find. Series, Vd. 2 : Statistical Information on Savings in Italy in the /m 
1911-1912. iK. Part. Saoings Banks and Paam EstdhUshments). Rome, G. Betttre. 

PUBiaCAIIONS OF THB CREDK INSTITDTIONS: 

Banco Dl NAKIU : n Credito Agrario nel Meziogiomo contmentale d’ltalia e nell’Iscla di Su. 
degna esereitato dalla Cassa di Rispaimio del Banco di NapoU. Oidinamcnto - Sviluppo; 
1902-1912. [Bank of Naples : AgriesMura! Credit for the Southern Mainland of Italy ni 
the Island of Sardinia, provided by the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples. ■ OrgmisOm. 
Development : 1902-1912). Naples, Ferdinando Raimondi, 1913. 

BAirCA Dl Napoli : Cassa di Rispaimio - Credito Agrario - Relaaone suli’eseicizio 1911 
of Naples: Savings Bank. - Agriculturai Credit - Report on the Working Year, 1912). Na- 
ples, Ferdinando Raimondi, 1913. 

■ Banco Dl SIOLIA ; Rendiconto delConsigUo di Amministiaaione sul servisio del credito ajnffli 
e biland consuntivi, eserdzlo 1912 {Barth of Sicily : Report of ike Board of Managmet 
on the Agricultural Credit Service and Balance Sheets, for the Year 1912). Palcnao, A-Gto 

nitrapani, 1913. -in 

Cassa Dl RispaBKio in BOLOOna: Atti deU’assemWea generale degli aaonisti tenutasi il gm 
30 marro 1913 e resoconto del 1912. (Savings Bank in Bologna; Proceedings of (he^ 
eral Meeting of Shareholders on March 30!*., 1913 and {Report for 1912). Bologm, 

laiU Bros, 1913. . t / PiaoNH 

fAftflA DI Rxsp&sino DI Piacenza: Resocoato soU’eserdrio 19x2 {Saw*?* Bank of 
Report for the Year 1912). Piacenia, G. Tedesdii, 1913. 

Cassa di Rbfabsce) di Voqhera ; Regolameato per i mutai di favore destinati ^ 
none dei vigneti colpiti della filossera (Sflw»gs ^anh of Voghera : Vp. 

on FavomabU CondUions for the ReoonsUtntwn of Vineyards attached by Phyfi^ 

*913- „ jCUKo: 

CSBiaiO i^MOHARIO DELLA CASSA Dl RSPASICO DBLLB PSOVDICIE ^ 

Bilancio ocmsimUvo dell'&nno 1912. XlgV eserdziD. {Land Credit Depart 
ings Bank of the Lombard Frooinces at Miian. Batana Sheet for the Yatrig^^' 
Working Year). Milan, B. Reggiani, 19x3. 
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dslls QFB8S PiB Di San Paou) IK ToRiKO : GoolU coastuitivi^ eserdao 19x2 : Monte 
^ iHeti, Cro^to Pondiario, Bdticatorio Duchessa Isabdlft« UIBcio Pio of Bme- 

^cena of S. PMd in Turin : Baiancs ShuU, Year 1912 : Pawn EstabUskmaU, Land Credit 
Duduss IsabeBa Educational InstUuU^ Charity Bureau). Turin, Society 
^po^aficB Editilce Naaonale, 1913. 

pggK) DBCBHNB) m ESEROaO DSL OtSDEIO FONQUSIO CASSA 01 KiaPAXlllO IN Vbxona 

{Tie First Ten Working Years of tke Land Credit Department of Ike Savings Sank of Verona). 
Verona, Gaetano Franduni, 1913. 


other puBUCAtioNs: 

EAVDi (l,tiigi} : La burocraGzaazione del credi to e le proposte dl vlnoolo pel depoai ti a riapar- 
mio (Tke Bureaucratie Ckaraeter Given to Credit and tke Proposals for tke Transformation 
of Savings Deposits into Conditional Deposits). In the Sivista dells Soeieti CommerctaU, 
Rffljie, April 14th., I 9 t 3 - 

uu (Ono) : I4 Caaaa di Deposit! e Preatiti ne! suo Cineniantenario {The Deposit and Consign- 
nest Bank en its Fiftieth Year). In the Nuova Antoiogiat Rome, no. 994. May i6th,, 1913. 

UiOUi (Nicola) ; I,e leggi di credito agrario nelle diverse region! {Lotos on Agricnitnral Credit 
is tke Different Regions). Casale, G. Casone, 1913. 

jtinjABio ITALIANO DEL CAsnAUSTa t9i3. IV. Anno {Italian Capitalists Annnat. 1913. 41k. 
Yar). Stampa CommerMe. Ifllan. 



JAPAN. 


THE CENTRALISATION OF THE BANKING SYSTEM 
AND THE BANKS FOR SPEQAL CREDIT. 


SOURCBS: 

Abncairb Finsnoeh et AcoKOBOfiOE DU JAPON {Japmtse Fiiwmial mdEamorntYit. 
iMk], Tokio, lgl3. 

Fahno (M.) ; Ijt banche ed il meieato Monrtaiio {The Banks and the Monti BerUf 
Athenaemn, Rome, 1913. 

Natiokai MONEIAiiT ComossiON ; Banking in Rnssia, Anslro-Hungary, the Netlerliiii 
and Japan. Washington, 1911. 


§ 1, The concentration of the banking system. 

In Japan the ground has not yet been sufficiently prepared for th 
extension or concentration of the banking system, such characteiistii 
phenomena in countries where the commercial and industrial develof 
ment is complete. At least, for the moment, there has only beei a dt 
velopment in one direction. With the extension of inland trade andthi 
development of industry their spheres of influence expand and tto 
makes a corresponding development of the organization of the tenlMj 
system necessary. Agricultural countries, the industrial conditiciiso 
which are in course of transformation or incomplete, logically require n 
their period of expansion a la^e number of banks, whilst manufactuffll 
countries, properly so called, the industries of which are fully developed 
demand a concentration of their banking system. 

There could be no exception to the common rule in the 
Japan. And,- although a tendency has been nmnifested tornrn 
concentration, the state of the natiorral economy, enrinently agrrcul 
or still incomplete as far as industry is concerned, necessarily deaw ^ 
a twnlnTig system which allows of a certSiu number of banks hero 
there not being included in any system of centralisation. . 

When the issue of bank notes had been made uniform, 
ation suitably regulated, and a State Bank, called Nippon 
for the regulation and supervision of the whole courte of ^ 
system of the country, there at once began a period in * 
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extensively^ . In i^, tlieie were 741 credit institutes, 
itteied over the whole cocmtry and in 1902 there were 2,324. Every 
[ivince, every branch of commerce or industry, felt the need of these 
ablisliinents in order to obtain credit on feivourable conditions. On 
. other hand, their lack of capital and their greatly varying local con- 
ions prevented the lai^ credit establishments from profitably and 
jcadously following the course of business in the various localities at 
listance from their headquarters. In 1902, the increase in the number 
credit establishments began to slacken. A certain decrease was even 
ticeable, which must be considered an immediate result of the eco^ 
oiic situation of the country, rather than as an indication of a real 
acentratiou. It is therefore rather a matter of the consolidation an d 
relopment of the establishments already existing, forming a network 
Me enough to cover the whole country in accordance with the require- 
ents of industry and commerce. We have a proof of this in the in- 
ease of the share capital and paid up capital of these establishments, 
my by the foUoiting figures ; 


Yctr 

Ntunba of Credit 

Inatitates 

Share Capital 

TbooMods of yen 

Paid np Capital 

Tbeauanda of yen 

902 

2 . 3*4 

525.II7 

372,95® 

w 

2,275 

521,272 

374.648 

90 ^ 

2,2*7 

516,1*2 

373.194 

905 

2,230 

521,837 

382,149 

906 

2,210 

541.736 

401,135 

907 

2.194 

607,196 

444,204 

908 

2,172 

613,468 

458,827 

909 

2,152 

631,514 

477.550 

910 

2,143 

681,441 

495.714 

911 

2,144 

707,948 

517,701 


This r^ement then took from the start the very definite form of a 
icentiation of capital. But there is another which is also interesting 
deserves to be pointed out. As long as the initial period of the 
raopment of Japanese fiuancial action continued, the business of credit 
personal estate and that of ordinary credit were not kept separate by 
• oeit and discount banks.* The increase of the credit on personal 
e e bd^ess serves excellently to explain the multiplication of the 
wry banks. Their number was largest between 1899 and 1902. We 
fart that in igoi it was 1,867: At that date they had a total 
~^P‘*®f°f373>670|000 yen and a total paid up capital of 258,000,00c. 
t)ttnt of manufactures necessarily called fora large 

w capital, a fiict which soon showed the insufficiency of what 
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all »ninli credit estabBshments scattered over the coun^ ^ 
aUe to furnish. They could not satisfy the enormously bcrejj^ 
for credit. And the need was £dt in Japan no less thane!*, 
srfieie for a powerful central institute for credit on personal esbt, 
By this new foundation, the deposit and discount banks vreie save^ 
from the critical position in which the <^ged economic casi 
tions of the country had involved them, obliging them to give credit j 
excess of their capital, or to i»t obstacles in the TOy of the industrial 
development of the country. At the same time, tto central institutioB 
would be in a betten position to sup^y the continually increasing k- 
maad. Therefore, a Kogyo Giaio, an industrial bank on the model 
the Flench banks, was founded in 1900, with a capital of 10,000,000 y* 
2,500,000 yen paid up. This bank, which was for Japan an absolnta 
finot'.Mai necessity, developed very rapidly, as we may see from the f* 
owing summary. 


■ 

Shaft 

Paid 

StMfVt 


Bonds 









Yeats 




ISMied 

Bedetmcd 

BaSiaa 


1,000 ;ea ' 

1.000 yco 

1,000 TCD 

i,0(,o yen 

I, .00 yta 


1902 

10,000 

2,500 

1,148 

3,000 

— 

3.OCO 

1903 

10,000 

3,500 

*43 

3,000 

— 

6,000 

1904 • ■ 

10,000 

a.500 

264 

3,000 

»45 

8.*Ji 

1905 ■ ■ 

10,000 

5,000 

294 

1,000 

100 

9.755 

1906 

17 JOO 

13,750 

409 

_ 

x 6 o 

9.595 

1907 

17,500 

16,250 

623 

7.330 

2,890 

■4."55 

1908 

17,500 

16.250 

993 

2,000 

2,130 

13.9*5 

1909 

17,500 

16,250 

>,364 

21.526 

2,210 

33W 

lylO 

17.500 

16,250 

1,669 

10,162 

6.685 

36.714 

191 X 

I?, 500 

17.500 

1 , 9«9 

13.500 

5.060 

45.15! 


The rapid prepress of the establishment appears dearly fom* 
above figures which show the inoease in the share capital and ite paytw 
in full and the rapid and large increase of the reserve fond, as well as by » 
increased dividends which rose from 5 % ^ ® g, 

which they have remained. It is well alw to observe that by p 
bonds OB foreign markets, this institution has beco^ the finanoa ^ 
by which foieigu cajatal comes to give its contribution to jj. 

dustry. But the foundation of tbe.Kogyo Giitio has hadawaMJ 
ant consequence, in the considerable decrease in the numter 0 
and discount banks. In fact the number of the otter ygja 
changed; there ate still a Japanese Bank, a Mortgage Bank, a 
Specie Bank, a Formosa Bank, a ^kkaido Bank, and ap* 
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loustii&t bflilks. In {uidition. we kA» u 

amber of Samgs Banks thoughit ^ ^ the 

^ in recent years a sli^nd^ 

uJes have decreased in number very rajadlv 

^deranimmediateeffectoftheco^totiOTof^'^-? ** 

tate resnlting from the foundation of tte fodnstn^ 
e following figures. “**•’*' Bank, ts shown by 


Sean 

OcpoM 

1 Ud ZMsOOODt 

Buki 

1 StTlngg Bwnfew 

i 

Other Banks 

Total 

1901 

1,867 

1,841 

r.734 

1,708 

,1697 

1.670 

,.658 

i.«3J 

1.617 

441 

51 

2.359 


431 

52 

2»324 


• 469 

52 

2*275 

1905 

467 

481 

52 

52 

2,227 

2,230 


488 

Sa 

2.210 

1908 

484 

485 

52 

52 

ml 


483 

52 

HHi 


t, 6 i 6 

173 

52 

*.•43 


476 

52 

*.•44 





■sed tas to^/ ® first case the rate in- 

ad stationary or tkded to ditnimVE'f ’ o ^ *«>nd it re- 
first half year of roii ® ^ 9 °* ‘o 4 % 

erclusively considered^' a result decreased profits cannot 

P^^^edate business b? the 

• ^ banhs ivtnnk m-n 1 11 «• vtww. it is certain, however 

>dtand «"“^ves almost eitiZ to 

“inspond with anv teal H decreased profits do 

' *4 the banks have been nnshl ?* smallest and least 

have not been tare arZfi^lL*" situation, and 

* to the changes necenatatS adapted them- 

dstion of a lamr arcumstances, and by the 

^ profits. ^ will b«Mch« they have made up for their 

^ ® 1900 had I S^bTn^ ^ ^*340 Japanese 

WS branches, the 2,152 working it, 1909 had 1:739. 
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§ '2. SpBClAt CREDIT BANES. 


We have now seen the most important chaiacteristics and ptindj^ 
tendencies of the development of the Japan^e banking system, ft ^ 
mains for us to speak of the special credit banks. If we consiJa 
the situation of the Japanese banks, we may ask ourselves whether itjj 
of a nature to render really advisable the foundation of special bank (j, 
agriculture, industry and commerce, or whether it would not be betfei 
for a single large bank to undertake aU these three branches of busing, 
at the same time. We may also consider whether the best baabnj 
system for this country is that of autonomous or of branch banks. 

Without going deeply into the matter, and limiting ourselves to j 
statement of the facts, we may renu^rk that the system of special bant 
in use on the Kuropean Continent has in fact been adopted in Japan 
' That country has, for commerce, the ordinary banks in connection wit! 
the Bank of Japan : for industry and agriculture, the 46 Woko finii 
in their turn connected with the large Nippon Kangyo Ginko (Mo% 


Bank). . . ^ 

It is true that in America and in Great Bntam there are inshtnte 
giving credit, at one and the same time, in these three large donuiis 
Japanese credit not being of equal importance, a subdivisiw was necessaij 
for a single establishment would not have been able to immobilise big 
amounte in agriculture and industry and also supply the contittoalli 
increasing ne^s of commerce. • ^ 

Therefore, in Japan a quite definite and very chamctenshc distbc 
tion has been made between the three classes of credit institutes, accotd 
ing as they occupy themselves especially with commeraal, ludmtm U 
agricultural credit, which are ahnost entirely independent of each otte 
'Oris independence finds its natural limits in the general finanaal siti 
ation of the country and in the really strict supervision the GoveBuaen 
exercises over all the credit establishments. , 

In respect of these two systems, that of the speaal autononm 
banks and that of the special banks with numerous branches, we 
that in Japan, there is indeed a tendency in favour of the second tjy 
but the first is still the most widely spread. In fact, vk tod ^ 
whole Empire a very large number of bante all almost d“Jdrely 
ent of each other. This is espedaUy the case of the small bante f 
inaty credit. It may be to a certain degree an advantage wr , 
-dealer who may thus more easily find th% credit he ne “ 1 ^ 
neither advantageous nor safe for the country. This hM “ 
understood by those at the head of the Japanese financial ““ ^ 

they have long asked and at last obtained a law on the n 
bante and their interpenetration. . when 

Japan is now confronted by a state of tlm^ simi , 
necessary allowance is made, to that which exists elsew e , 
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1 Gennany, where the large banks are not a cause of the liquidation of 
he small provind^ banks, but make use of them as branches. They 
ggjgt them in their business and make use of these small credit estab- 
shmeats as useful intermediaries between capital and the small 
jjler or farmer. This system is perhaps the best; it permits the large 
panics to extend their influence in the country easily and surely and at 
he same time it puts no obstacle in the way of the business of customers 
e less comfortable drcnmstances who would have difficulty in obtain- 
jg credit from the branches of the large establishments. 

The system of the 46 Noko Ginko, scattered over pU the provinces, 
fldepeadent in their business, but supported, under certain conditions, 
)y the Central Institute of Mortgage Credit, is the practical realisation of 
hs system we have explained, the value of which has been amply 
proved by its excellent results. 

A few figures wiU confirm our statements. 

The 46 Noko Ginko (industrial agricultural banks) had in 1902 alto- 
jether a capital of 28,370,000 yen, of which 27,657,234 yen were paid up. 
(it the same date their reserve funds amounted to 1,431,263 yen. The 
loans granted in the year amounted to more than 28,000,000 yen. In 
Mil, the share capital was 34,470,000 yen, 32,370,000 yen paid up, and 
the reserve funds amounted to 9,138,708 yen. In the same year, the 
Ibiis granted amounted to more than 95,500,000 yen. That did not not 
hievent the net profits, more than doubhng themselves in the ten years, 
Ind the dividends remaining at the satisfactory figure of 8.4 %, which 
I 0.3 % more than those paid in 1905. 



URUGUAY. 

THE LAND QUESTION AND AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
m URUGUAY. 


oepiOAi, puBU(Aii0N3: 

/s,.r.rr Rural. I.eyes y Decreto Re^amentario Ministerio de Industries (..IsitiiiiiMi 
Credit. Lams and Regulations. Department oi Industry). Montevideo 1913. 

I,EYE8 y Dbcreios sobre Imioraci6n 1 CoLotmacidN, promnlgados per el Pods sj,. 
cutivo de la R4pnblica Oriental del Unignay. Departamente de Ganaderia y Agiiailn 
seccidn de Immigtacidn y Coloniaacidn (Lows and Decrees on Inmgration and ColemsiBii 
promulgated by the Executive Authorities of the RepMic of Uruguay. Department »; Ur 
stoch and Agriculture. Immigration and Colonisation Division). Montevideo 1912. 
y DECRBXO RBGLAMENTARIO sobre CONCOBSOS de COLONlEACadN PARCIAL ACRCffECCiD! 
DB LAS ESiasciAS. MSaisterio de ludustrias. Division de Ganaderia (Law and Reguleimii 
Competitions in Partial Agricultural and Livestock Improvement Colonisation. Deperlnat 
of Industry. Livestock Division). Montevideo, 1912- 

AHHABIO ESIADIStiCO DE LA RETOBUCA ORIENTAL DEL UBtlEtJAy (StattsiiMi YlttM a| 

the Republic of Uruguay). Year 1907-1908. ist. volume. Montevideo, 1909. md vd, 
and and 3rd. Farts. Montevideo. 1911. 

Censo gahadero de la Rbpoblica del Urdoday. Departamento de ganaderia y agriciita 

1900 (Livestock Census of the Republic of Uruguay. Department of Livestock and dstW 

ture, 1900). Montevideo, 1901. 

MovmENTo DEL COIIEECIO Eherior Especial de la Repdbuca 0. DEL’dRuGmi. Bine 

ciongeneraIdeAduanos.A1106i9o8-i909(For«6«rfa* of Ike RepubUcof Vrugmyln im 

of Consumption. General Management of Customs. Years 1908-1909). Montevideo, i)i« 
Do. Alios 1907-1908 (The same. Year 1907-190*)- Montevideo, 1909. 

El Drdcday en la EiPOSiaoN de Brdselas. Camera MeicanOl de productosdeUBSiB"* 
guay at the Brussels ExhOition. Ckamber of Commerce of Native Produce). Montento, 
MElfOBIA DEL MlNISTERO DE iNDtJSTRlAS CORBSPONDIENTE AL aSo I9II. (Report 

rnenl of Industry for the Year 1911), Montevideo, Tip. de la Escuela Nacional de ate . 

ofidos, 191a. . . ij, „ 

El Urdoday coho Pais agricola. Ifinisterio de Industria. Ofida de Eiposiaoi ( 
os an Agricultural Coaiilry. Department of Industry. Exhibitions Office). Montevi eo, 

OTHER FUBIiICAIIONS : 

. TJrUfUtV) 

ASAVJO (Oreales) : Gec^rafia economica del Uruguay (Economic Geography p 
M ontevideo. A. Moateverde y Oa, Editors. 1910. 

Keane (Dr. A. H.) Central and South America, tondon. Edward Stanford, 
CiEMBKCBAlT (G.)Notes de voyage dans I’Amferique du sad, Argentine, Uruguay, jij 

iom of Travel in South America, Ar^enHna, Uruguay and Sforil)- 
Co., 1911 
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'OSBEL {W. H-) : Uruguay. I/mdon. T. Fisher Uawin, 1911. 

^ [Paul) ; 1,’agricultiire et les industries agricoles ai Uruguay. Bulletin des stances de la 
Social Nationale d’agri^ture de FnmceiA^ricuUufeandAgricuUufai Industries in Ufu- 
Buiidin of the Sessions of the French Farmers' Notional Society). No. 4. Paris, 1912. 
jjjUAiBE lNTEB>’ATiaNAL DE I,£gi 9 LAtion agwcole, Xl^e annee, 1913 {International Yeor- 
ifooh of AsncuUurai Lesislation, lind. Year^ 1912). Biteraational Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome 1913- 

International de statishqde agricole 1910 {InternatiomU Yearbook of Agricul- 
Utral Statistics, 1910). International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1912. 
uatesman’s Yearbook for the Year 1913. London. Macmillan and Co. 1913. 
lEViSTA DE LA AsociACiON Rtjral DEL Urtoday. AILos 1910-11*12 {Review of Rural Asso- 
ciation in Urugnay. Years igio-ii-13). 


"Ijvetock improvement must be associated with agricultme in an 
jniiienfly stockbreeding country like oms. " This declaration, by the 
Uiuister of Industry in a report recently presented by him to Parl- 
unent, summarises in a few words the whole agricultural policy Uruguay 
las been for some years carrying out, a policy that all the States watered 
)y the Rio de la Plata are adopting now that the economic period of colon- 
«] lamiimg has come to an end. To transform the estaticias into chacras, 
ir rather, to associate the pastoral with the agricultural system and to cany 
1 at once scientific livestock improvement and the cultivation of grain 
idder, v^etables and %ieouSji plants are the fundamental points in 
be programme announced, by means of the development of which it is 
oped to obtain an increase of the population, and, with a more solid 
asis of agricultural economy, a regular increase of wealth. 

With this idea the Government of Uruguay has drafted a series of meas- 
tes to stimulate private enterprise and to give a shock to " rural apathy": 
1 the one hand, immigration laws tend to attract agricultural labourers ; 
D the other hand, a very liberal system of legislation on colonisation affords 
le means for workir® and purchasing farms, with the hdp of credit on land, 
lit all that has not been enough : to allow the farmers to cultivate a part 
to soil previously left for grazing, it was necessary to offer them cheap 
iwt, ttat is the ^icnltural credit properly so called, required by the farms 
IT ton ordinary working; it was necessary to put them in a position to 
tam the machin^ and implements required for farming at small cost 
y means of associations and agricultural syndicates after the example of 
“at has been done in Burope. 

Witt this object the Government of the Republic recently passed an 
Parliament for the institution of a system of agricul- 
f th B ^ k co-operation with the financial support of the Bank 

sy banks founded on private initiative still serve 

Elicit between the Bank and the fanners, and may also act as 
tns . , syndicates and co-operative societies for production and sale, 

p^pletmg tt* work in behalf of agriculture. 

I^^^^^^ot^amining this system, we think it advisable to review the eco- 
( v-agncnltural conditions of the country, in order that the reader may 
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still better appreciate the importance of these provisions for the agticj) 
tural future of the busy republic. 


§ t. Some ^formation in reiawon 

10 THE GEOGRAPHICAI, AND ECONOMIC POSITION OP URUGUAY, 


1. Geographical Position. — It is enough to look at the map of Cn,. 
guay to see that the country occupies an extremely advant^eous positi® 

In fact, thanks to this, it has a temperate climate, without extreme vi 
iations, favouring a considerable and varied agricultural production. It 
bounded for 1,075 Idlomettes of the 1,848 forming its entire peiimetei,! 
large navigable rivers such as the Uruguay and the Rio de la Plata and 1 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Republic has an active import and export trade, owing to i 
water ways and its connection by sea with rest of the world, li 
Montevideo, the capital of the Republic, is a port of call for all ships ta 
Europe, Brazil and North America on their way to the Pacific and ii 
gentina. 

The territory of Uruguay, which has an area of 186,920 sq. kms,, i 
divided into 19 departments situated as follows: the department of 
on the Atlantic, those of Maldonado, Canelones, Montevideo, San Josl m 
Colonia, watered by the Rio de la Plata; those of Soriano, Rio Negro, Pam 
du, Salto and Artigas, on the Uruguay ; those of Rivera, Cerro Largo sif 
Treinta y Tree, boideritg on Brazil, and those of Tacmrembd, Flm, 
Tfndagno, Florida and Minms, in the centre. 

The largest of these departments is Taeuarembb, the area of whictis 
2I,ozi sq. kilometres and the smallest Montevideo, hardly 664 sq. hns. 
It must further be mentioned that Uruguay is very small, particularly i 
Efe compare it with the other states of America, But the part called Baidi 
Orientale has the advantage that it contains no deserts, nor nnerplofd; 
lands, and hardly any that cannot be utilised. The soil of the Republics 
slightly undulating and varied in its aspect and favourable to agricnltm 
and livestock improvement. Some of these undulations give rise to as«- 
ies of hills, the breadth of which conesponds with their height, odd i> 
the country cuchillas. They are form^ of granite and covered '•'tin 
thin coating of mould ; their slope is smooth and pemuts of theii os® ® 
natural roads. 

: ' The country is divided into four large watersheds : ti(»e of " 
Middle Uruguay, the Lower Uruguay, La’Plata and Lake Merin and 
Atlantic Ocean. More than 500 strums and rivers traverse it, ftmow 
it arid fertilisir^ it in every divection, g 

The Rio Negro is the most inqiortant river. It crosses the Rq> 
from North East to South West. It is navigable for a length of “ 

600' kihs. and boats can travel along almost the whole of te 
brit'it is only made use of for 250 kms., up to Santa Isabel, by motot c 
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d otliei smaJlsr boats for traffic to and from the Uruguay. We find, also, 
iJorth, the Cuaieim, Arapey, Qneguay and Daimdn, all bringing 
Lvfo much water, and in the South, the San Salvador, Yi, Santa Uucia, 
^ Jose, Yaguaron, Qbollati and several others, all partly or entirely 
jvigable. 

this monntain and water system has a considerable influence on the 
eaeral economy of the country. 

First of all, the numerous rivers, streams and brooks fertilise the soil 
j jU its extent and ke^ it constantly humid, and this humidity, without 
^ excessive, gives rise to an exuberant natural vegetation from which 
jie livestock which forms, as we shall see hereafter, the chief national wealth, 
|(jive abundant nourishment. 

Agriculture benefits by this which may almost be called a natmal system 
f irrigation, whilst the slightly undulating soil prevents the stagnation of 
lie water. Further the abundance of streams is a great advantage as a means 
t transport and as motor force. 

a. Population. — According to the last census of 1908, the population of 
In^uay was composed of 1,042,686 inhabitants, with a density of 5.5 per 
). bn. (l). This total was made up of 861464 or 82.62 % native born 
nd 181.222 or 17.38 % (2) foreigners. 

The population of Urv^uay has increased considerably. It was 30.685 
1 1796, in the days of Spanish colonisation and reached, as we have seen, 
le amount of 1,042,686 in 1908, that is to say in 112 years the population 
IS increased thirty four fold. 

Although the natural increase of the population is very great (20.7 %o). 
t must, however, also consider imrrugration as one of the principal factors 
: this rapid progress. 

Although the current of i mmi gration sufiered sudden interrup- 
»m!, owing to the agitations of which the country was the theatre in the 
IXth. century, yet it resumed its course in a quite satisfactory manner as 
«n as thee obstacles had ceased. Between 1875 and 1908 the movement 
id brought 100,000 persons to the Republic, with an annual average of 
i,ooo individuals. 

In 1911 the figures were as follows ; 


Immigration 141,224 

Em^ration 123,934 

Exces of Immigrants 17.290 


Between 1900 and 1908, the population of Uruguay increased 13.8 %, 
isg front 915,647 to 1,042,686 inhabitants. 

(1) One of the latest official publications of the “Exhilations Office " {El Uruguay como 
« afncoia) estimates the present population of the Republic at 1,300,000 inhabitants, with 
*“®ly of 6.2 pet sq. km, 

L hllbeforeignersaredistributcdbynationalilies asfoUows : 62,357 Italians, 54885 Spanish; 

natives of Argentina, 8,341 French, 1,444 Turks, 1,406 Swiss, i,3S4 
f 1.112 Germans, 1,109 .Austro.Hungarians, and 2,855 of other nationalities. 
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According to the general census of 1908, of 406,519 (i) persons conipQj^ 
the active population, that is to say, over ten years of age, whose proW 
ion is known, 103,302, or 25.4 % were engaged in reculture, consijgjj 
as including livestock improvement and rural industries. ^ 

The department of Montevideo is the most populous of the 19 
ments ; it has 309,231 inhabitants, almost the third of the entire popni 
tion ; the least populous is the department of Flores, which has o 2 
16,082 inhabitants. These are the actual figures for the population' 
Considering it from the point of view of density, we find Montevideo tilg 
the first place with 465.7 inhabitants to the sq. km. and Tacuareuij 
comes last with 2.2 inhabitants per sq. km. 

3. ProiuctiOM. — As in the case of the Argentine Republic, in that i| 
Uruguay, the principal source of wealth is agriculture and above jj 
livestock improvement. 

Although there is a great future before agricultural industry in the tn* 
sense of the word, we shall see below that at present it is comparative!' 
little developed, forthe methods of cultivation still leave much to be i 
sired. In spite of this, the industry provides the country with froi 
16 million to 16 % million pesos (2), 

The great wealth of the nation is, as we have said, its livestock, m 
above all the production and exploitation of sheep and homed cattle. 

More tham 33 million head of homed cattle live in the immense ptaiiie 
of Uruguay ; the value of this immense stock of cattle is teclam 
at 180,000,000 pesos and it yields the country on an average moretli 
52,000,000 pesos the year. 

The industries in connection with homed cattle are also very import 
ant; they include the preparation of extract of meat, preserved md 
tasajo, (3), broth, hides etc., manufactures of which we may say tlii 
they are the only ones developed in the country. 

The soil of Uruguay contains the most varied minerals from goldtopot 
ters’ clay. Mining is, however, very little develped on account of theinsufficinl 
study of the local geology, and the want of interest of the local inhabitants 
in Tnining speculation. Another cause fur this lack ofidevelopment is thi 
lack of rapid and cheap means of trasport and the high price of labour. 

The largest number of mines are gold mines. In 1908 there were ia fact 
230 mines of gold alone in a total of 385 mines rostered. 

The only department in which mining is sufficiently developed s 
that of Rivera, in which there are 175 mines. 

Manufacturing industry progresses slowly. However, the Soar a® 
are of some importance; in 1908 their production was yalued atbetireen" 


(1) They are diatribated as (allows according to occupation; agricoltuie: 103,30*1 
4XX, extractive industries: 1,731; manufactures ; 11,206; manual labour, transport, 
trade: 46,702: liberal professions : 11,209; State services: 14,739; unspedHed P'O® 
34.964- 

(2) 1 peso (gold) = 5.36 fo. 

(3) Tasajo is salt and died meat, prepared so as to keep. 
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uij » ffliHion pesos : we may also ment<on other industrial produce such as 
j alcohol, thread and cloth, furniture etc. 

’ 4, Conuitefce. — THie commerce of the Republic of Uruguay is sufficiently 
jtive and increases every day. In spite of its limited area, Uruguay hdds, 
1 fact, the fourth place among the republics of South America in respect 
) for^ trade, coming after Argentina, Brazil and Chili. 

the following are the figures for the foreign trade of Uruguay in 191a 
nd igii- 



ran (I) 

tjii {ij 

Imports (gold pesos) . . 

■ 4^485,064 

45,950,760 

Exports { do ) . . 

• 51,564.477 

44,631,960 


101,049,541 

90,582,720 


It appears, therefore, that between 1911 and 1912 the total value of 
i foreign trade increased by 10,466,821 gold pesos and that, of this in- 
ase, almost 7 millions are due to exports. 

If we compare the figures for foreign trade for 1912 with those for 1902, 
it is to say with the trade of ten years ago, we see more clearly how the 
Binerce of Uruguay has increased. At that date the official figures for 
ide were as follows ; 


Imports (gold pesos) 23,517,000 

Exports ( « ) 33,660,000 


57,177,000 

According to the statistical yearbook for 1908, the principal articles 
iported are textile materials and manufactured produce (7,936,895 gold 
sos), food stufls (7,433,633), stones, earths, glass, pottery, iron etc. They 
t supplied by the following countries in order of importance : first 
teat Britain, then Germany, '^Prance, and the United States. 

exports are almost exclusively anim al produce, for 36,479,767 
sosinatotalof4o,296,367pesosmi9o8. Theprincipal articles areiwool, 
Wrted chMy to France, Belgium, Germany and Argentina; hides, for 
j™ the principal markets are France, Germany and Argentina, and meat, 
jWhich Brazil and ^Argentina continue to be the chief consumers, although 
pcMtyears the demand on the part of Cuba has considerably increased, 
pMally for tasajo. 

5 -Com»i««tca 4 joj(s,_-,u^uayisoneof the South American countries 
the means of communication are the best, although there are large 

from the “Statesman’s Yearbook” for igrs the data for rgrr and 
. *P°**'*tionlheyareeipre8sedlnpoands. We have reduced them to gold pesos 
S 4-7 pesos as the equivalent of a pound. {The gold peso » 5.36 frs). 
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tracts witii no better: loads than the ewcAtte ae^oned. <15,^ 

ReoubUc of Uruguay has 2,500 kins, of tailwaSr. Tte nfet anportaat 
fc tte Uruguay Central Railway, 1,154 km- length, which, star% 
Montevideo, crosses the country from South to North psfesing by Condones, 
Florida Duragno and Tacuatembb to Rivera on the BraaSlian frontier. 

Alltheselines belong to private companies, whith are, however, gujj. 
airi:eed by the State. Now the State proposes to construct for its om 
account 1,647 kilometres of raUway, which will give Uruguay a total ct 
5,000 kilometres of rail. In the Republic there are 61,931 kilomettes of 
roads for vehicles. 

Finally among the means of communication and transport we most 
mention the sea and rivers. Inland navigation and communication by wat- 
er with the neighbouring countries is principally carried on by the Mkm. 
vicb company. In addition, the State has recently undertaken the nav^. 
ation of the Rio Negro and the Rio Tacuaiembb; 600 kms. of the first and 
60 of the second are navigable. ; , . , 

6. Finances. The financial situation of Uruguay is fairly satisfactoiy, 

In the accounts for 1912-1913. the expenditure was shown as 35.133812 
gold pesos and the revenue as 35,142,360 gold pesos. 

Although 2 Yi million pesos are annually paid ofi, the public debt 
of Uruguay is rather hgh; it was in fact 131,857.541 on Jmaaij 
1st., 1912. Ini9ii, the business in connection with the interest on this debt 
cost 6,964,603 pesos. 

The principal fiscal revenue is derived itom customs dues (1910-1911; 
13,620,000 pesos) and direct taxes (1910-11 ; 8,122,000 pesos). 

7. Financial Establishments. — The only establishment authorfeed to 
issue notes is the " Banco dc la Repnblica It has a nominal capital of 
20,000,000 pesos. On January ist., 1912 its notes in circulation amounted 

to 25.638,911 pesos. . 

There are, besides, many other banks, the most important orwlnui 
are; the “Banco de Londres”, the “Banco Ffepanbl”, the “ Banco Comercial" 
the "Banco Alemfin”, the “ Banco Hipotecario" and some others. In 1911, 
tte Govefnmeiit proposed the fotmdfftion of a Natioiia] Insiirance BaiJ, 
to have the monopoly of all branches of insin'aitee, a proposal realised y 
law' in 1912. ' 


§ 2. Ageicuiture and the present land poeicy. 

After the above outline of the econi^mic and social sitnatioii of^ 
Republic of Un^uay, we shall exdmhle the tonditions of agncultuie 
ife devriopment and the position it occupies ill relation to the other fact® 
of the national economy. . h 

■ I. Agricultural Production. — • In the country of Urifguay all 
of tfaetemperate zone grow and we can say that, on account of tte 
ity of the soil, there are no legions of special crops. The most impo 
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ijodocts aie at present, wheat, maize, flax, fruit, vegetables, vines and ol- 

Cereals. — The cultivation of cereals, especially of wheat and maize, is 
jie most important in the country. These crops are grown each year 
pfoximately over an area of 500,000 hectares. In 1908, 2,302,158 quint- 
^ of wheat were produced, which, at the average price of 3.45 gold pesos 
jer 100 kgs- represents a value of 7,942,446 gold pesos. Of this sum, 

[ «r,094 pesos were for exported wheat. 

In the same year, the production of maize was 1,344,000 quintals, 
[{presenting a value of 3,696,000 pesos, at the average rate of 2,75 pesos ; 
jf this amount only 2,789 pesos were exported. 

The yield from the cereals is not h%h(accordir^ to the last yearbook, 
the averse yield of wheat was 740 kgs. per hectare and that of maize, 
fqi kgs.). This small yield is due to insufficient preparation of the soil and 
the neglect of selection. 

It is in the departments of Canelones, Colonia, San Jose, Soriano, Flo- 
rida and Minas that the cultivation of cereals is most developed. The first 
of these departments contains a third of the total area cultivated with 
cereals. 

Tkx. — Flax is another plant fairly largely cultivated in the country. 
Every year 50,000 hectares are cultivated with it and the department 
in which it is most extensively grown is Colonia. 

Linseed is chiefly, used for making oil. The production of linseed 
in 1908 was 185,244 quintals, which, at the average rate of 4.50 pesos per 
quintal, would have a value of 832,598 pesos. In the same year 175,907 
quintals, valued at 707,749 pesos, were exported. 

Vim . — The criltivation of vines has been recently introduced into 
Uruguay. When the country was colonised some attempts at viticifiture 
were made in the departments of Montevideo and Maldonado. 

They had i»t the success desired, and therefore no one thought 
of repeating them until in 1874 vines were again cultivated in the environs of 
Montevideo and the Department of Salto. 

These attempts having been crowned with the most brilhant success, 
the example was at once followed ; so that in a few years viticulture has made 
considerable progress. In 1874 there were only 2 vineyards in the country; 
ia 1912 there were 2,067. 

Now about 6,000 hectares in Uruguay are covered with vineyards with 
more than 20,000,000 vines. The yield in 1911 was 24,575 tons, from wWch 
14703.800 litres of wine were made. 

The departments in which viticulture is most extensivdy carried on 
are those of Mjantevideo, Canajones and Colonia, Although the vine is cul- 
hvated more or less,^in the whole country. 

Other Crops . — In Uruguay, all the frffit trees and v^etables of Europe 
^ North Ainerica grow easily and under the most favonrable conditioM, 
manks to the mild climate, the fertile soil and the abundance of animal 
maante. 
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In 1908 the amount of fruit produced was valued at 703,015 pesos aad 
that of vsgetahles at l,8oa,6o8 pesos. The cultivation of other plants is also 
imp ortant, namely that of the olive tree, recently introduced, of sugar bttt 
of plants for fodder, increasing more and more as an auxiliary to livj! 
stock improvement, of tobacco, cotton etc. 

We may say that Uruguay has no forest wealth, for the few trees of 
the country are only found along the rivers. 

2, Livestock Improvement and Industries in Connection with it. — .Xhe 
igo8 Census shows that at that date there were in Uruguay 35 , 357,354 head 
of homed cattle, a figure which must certainly be higher to day, when we 
..Qnsid^ r the animal wealth of Uruguay has constantly increased. Pot 
a proof of this increase it is enough to compare the figures of the 1908 censm 
with those for 1900. 

There were in 1908 35,357,354 *i«Ad of livestock 

» I) B 1900 26,134,896 » » 

So that there was an increase of . 9,122,458 » » 

This means that between 1903 and 1908 the animal weath of the 
country increased at the rate of 1,140,307 head per year. 

These figures show that Uruguay is one of the leading livestock produc- 
ing countriffi. 

The livestock was divided as follows according to species : 

Sheep 26,286,296 head 

Homed Cattle 8,192,602 » 

Horses 578,406 " 

Pigs 180,099 » 

Goats 19,951 » 

Total . . . 35,257,354 head 

To show the importance of the wealth of Umguay in livestock it is 
enough to say that after having satisfied the demands of home consump- 
tion, it has every year a surplus amount of the value of about 40,000,000 
pesos available for export. 

The industries in connection with animal produce are very important. 
They consist in the preparation of extract of meat, of pr^erved meat, o* 
salt meat, broth, hides etc.; and the country possesses a large aumbe 
of establishments for these purposes. The most important of all is clearly 
that of the Uiebig Company, at Fray Bentos. To give an idea of the 
importance of this company, the products of which are renowned through- 
out the world, we shall say that its capital amounts to f 1,000,000 (27,743,45® 
fts.) ; that 1,400 hands are employed in its factory, and that on an a^®?* 
from 150,000 to 200,000 head of horned cattle a year are slaughtered m 
connection with it. 

Bffiides the Liebig establishments there are 21 others in the county 
for salting and freezir^ meat. There are also other rural industries, sue 
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is dairy^’ improvement, poultry improvement, sericicultnre, beekeep- 
^ and others yet. Although still at their start, these industries are 
^taing greater and greater importance, and some of them, as for 
sample, dair3di^, promise well for the future. 

3, Rwml Land. — In Uruguay as well as in the other countries wat- 
ted by the Rio de la Plata, large farms predominate. We meet with immense 
fjffudis on which thousajnds of domestic animals live. 

The most important and the largest estancias ate in the west ; several 
[ulong to the Leuco Company, which has stocked them with the best im- 
-((ted European breeds. 

Accordii^ to the ofScial data, almost all the territory, or 16,999,275 
"lectaies, is divided among 41,741 land owners; amongst them 10,359 P^^s- 
ss 14,154'®’*’ hectares in large landed estates of various sizes, from 400 
ectare to65,300 hectares in area. The remaining 2,845,073 hectares belong 
031,332 land owners, who have farms not exceeding 300 hectares, on which 
iey devote themselves for the most part, though not on the system of 
stensive farming, to livestock improvement and agriculture. 

' The value of the land varies with the wealth of the soil, the situation, 
ie distance from lines of communication etc. We may say that it varies 
tom 40 to 130 pesos per hectare, the most usual price being from 60 to 70 

ISOS, 

The rent of the farm varies also with the above conditions. 

The Mortage Bank offers great facilities for purchase of farms for small 
iims, for it gives loans of two thirds of the value of the land as fixed for 
Ihe laud tax. The fanner who de.'ires to purchase a farm therefore pays the 
iellei throi^h the Mortgage Bank, the amount of the loan, and oiy adds 
limself the difference between that and the price of the farm. This 
lystem has the further advantage that there is no formality required 
Bcept for the substitution of the debtor to the Mortgage Bank. The 
ta is made for a period of 30 years, and 6.85 ®/oo per month with 
iiterest must be paid to the Bank in sinking fund and commission. 

4. The Land Question. — What we have said above shows that in spite 
iftlie quality and form of the soil, thanks to which there is no land in the 
Mimtry that cannot be cultivated, the area really cultivated is extremely 
Uted, since, as we have seen, it is not more than about 600,000 hectares . 

The naturally fertile conditions and the topography of the country make 
'1 all seem like one immense estancia where the livestock find abundant 
aomishment. 

It was in fact, on account of its immense natural pastures that in the 
®tant days of Spanish dominion, Uruguay gave itself up to cattle breeding. 
“’573 Juan Ortiz de Zfirate bjought here 1,500 head of homed cattle and 
than 200 sheep. Prom this first importation is derived the enormous 
atack of homed cattle now in the pasture lands of the Banda Orientale, which 
^9 more than 14,000,000 hectares, that is to say an area twenty three 
f as that utilised for sericulture. 

Historical events accentuated the prevalence of grazing farms. 
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la the course of the three ceatriries of Spanish donunatiou, fiomtij 
davs of the first conquistadoies (at the beginning of the srrt^nth centiay) 
m, to thexevolutionary agitations of Artigas and the dowidaU of thedoni,. 
ation of the mother country (at the commencement of the aineteentli 
century) the Banda Oiientale was the theatre of continual strife; civil wars 
succeeded each other after the national independence had been acquired 
and until recently. In so agitated an ambient, the peaceful exercise of 
aericulture could not find the necessary conditions under which to 
mtablish itself and thrive as rapidly as livestock improvement. 

There was another important reason for this, which has still force to- 
day ; the insufficient supply of labour ; and, consequently, its ffigh price. 

In Uruguay, a day labourer receives from i to 2.50 pesos a day, in add- 
ition to board and lodging. It is therefore easy to understand why the 
large landowners who have often latifundia of more than 50,000 hectaie 
and even those with smaller farms, who cannot farm their land alone, pie- 
fer to farm them in a manner which is less expensive, while it gives them the 
same profits as they have been accustomed to receive from it up to recently. 
Thus, whilst agriculture employs 60,827 persons on 600,000 hectares, live- 
stock improvement only requires 4^.637 1,000,000 heirtares. 

We see that the large landowners prefer, for economic reasons to util- 
ise their farms for livestock improvement rather than for agriculture. This 
preference is not only observed when the owner farms the land himself but 
ffiso when he leaves it to tenant farmers, because he thinks agriculture 
is incompatible with livestock improvement. Thus most frequently, who 
he leases his farms, the landowner inserts in the contract a dame, absol 
utely forbidding the tenant to ploi^h the ground, unless for the producdoi 
of cattle food with the object of increasing his stock. 

We find also that the tenant farmer, who, alone could occupy him 
self economically with agriculture, most frequently abandons it even befon 
the prohibition of the proprietor. Besides, on the farms, which are leasl 
numerous, on which the fanner is at liberty to undertake both kinds of farm 
ing, the development of agriculture is iudirectly hindered by the short 
term of the contract. In fact the Civil Code of the Republic limite the tern 
of these contracts to a period of 10 years ; but this term is never actual ) 
reached, as the contract is generally passed for three or four years. 
this short period does not allow of the farmer making improyemente 0 t 
permanent character, nor of his carrying ont other work requiring a 
period in order to be remunerative. There is then no other resource u t 
derive the greatest revenue from the soil with the least possible expco 
iture, althot^h this method exhausts the fertility of the soil. 

It is evident, as was said by the Minister of Industry in one “ ^ 
reports, that these two defects which, with others, hinder the 
of agriculture, are duetothe very circumstances of thecase. The 
of contract is a natural consequence of the sudden and continual 
in the value of rural land, which has its effect on the rate of lease, 
is a phenomenon common to ail new countries. 
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<1^ prohibition to plough the Adds is a consequence of the fact, that, 
after being ploughed, the land is allowed to lie fallow, it is less fit for 
^tuie than virgin soil. 

^ To stun up, when we consider the history of the country, the insufficient 
jjjpplyof labour, 'the natural fertility of the soilof Uri^uay and the inuned- 
iate and profitable yield from livestock, owit^ to the ausiliary industries 
(jjaected with it, we find the estraordinary development of livestock im- 
piovement in the country is natural and we understand why up to the pre- 
jgjt ^riculttire has been considered of small importance. 

The Government has endeavoured, as far as possible, to overcome Idik 
teadency, by seeking to develop agriculture. This policy corresponds 
«itb the real interests of the country, which are increasing in view of the 
jerce competition in animal production and because there are in the 
Republic departments that have to depend on other countries for agri- 
ffllttiral produce, as they have almost absolutdy no cultivated land. 

5. Cokmisation. — I,et us now examine the work of the Government and 
theauthoriti^ with a view to favouring the development of agriculture and 
theinctease of the rural population. 

At the first the Government of the Republic considered that the best 
ueaiK of att aining this end was to enconr^e agricultural colonisation, 
which should gradually transform immense half desert tracts into large oen- 
te of population and production, while at the same time encouraging immi- 
^tion. It began by the law of 1880 which assigns an annual amount 
of 200,000 pesos for purchase of land for distribution afterwards among 
colonists. 

This law laid it down that if, in a pastoral district, twenty fam- 
ilies asked for farms to cultivate, the authorities might buy the necessary 
kid, with the authorization of Government, when in the locality there is 
loState land adapted for the purpose. If the number of families applying is 
note than one hundred, they might proceed to expropriate the land 
Mcesary. 

As a result of the practical difficulties encountered in the application 
cfthe above law, on account of the insufficient amounts allocated and the 
ligl price of land, the Minister of the Interior, two years after, promulgated 
J decree to the efiect that the State I,ands occupied by tenant farmers 
jsliould be exclusively used for the foimation of agricultural colotfies. 

I It is to this first phase of government action we owe the majority of 
''pcultuxal colonies in the country, those namely of Valdense, CostnolUa, 
Espanola etc., the conditions of one of which are satisfactory, whilst 
pothers subsist with difficulty. The one that has attained the highest 
of development and prosperity is that of Suiza, founded in 1862. 
. ^ Mercedes and Montevideo, with to day about 4,000 colonists. The 
^opal industry carried on in the colony is the manufacture of cheese and 
"tter, thor^h grain, flax and vines are cultivated also. 

. of the greatest obstacles in the way of the official colonization, met 
tore than ever to day, is the insufficient quantity of State Land as 
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wdl as the difhculty of baying private landed property, on account ot it 
hkh price and the unwillingness of the proprietors to part with it. 

In consequenc of the insufficient results attained by the above piopos 
als the Government thinks it best to encourage private enterprise. Thni 
in 1880 a law was promulgated granting special fiscal exemptions for colo, 
isation’ companies and proprietors who give their land for thepuipos, 
The principal provisions of this law are as follows : the land occupied b 
the colonists is exempted from land tax for eight years from dateof the coi 
tract of purchase. The colonist forfeits this advant^e if, two years afterpa 
chase, he has not brought under cultivation at least a third of the land i 

'*”*^The land that private parties or companies intend for colonisatioi 
which must be at least 20 square leagues (i) in area, is also exempt from Ian 
tax for eight years, provided that within the term of two years from date of tl 
concession a third of the area is colonised, and within the term of four yea) 
two thirds. Otherwise, the exemption is limited to the part actually « 
cupied by the colonists. The Government is authorized to grant to coloi 
ising undertakings, exemption for ten years from export duty on allthepK 
dnce of the colony, except stones and sand. 

As the country is to an eminent degree a livestock producing one, th 
difficulties presented made the substitution of cultivation for pastnrag 
les easy. The authorities, then, judged that it would be most avantagew 
to associate livestock improvement and agriculture. With this object 
law was passed on July nth., 1911, for the encouragement of mixed agr 
cultural and livestock improvement colonisation of grazing farms. By 
provision of this law it is established that a competition shall be opened 0 
January 1st., 1915 for the livestock improvers, owners of grazing fani 
or tenant farmers hiring them, who have most distinguished themselvi 
in the above colonisation; an amount of 180,000 pesos has been fixed 1 


the prize. 

According to the text of the law, by mixed agricultural and livestc 
improvement colonisation is meant “colonisation based on the asscdatioin 
the estancia and the chacra that is on livestock improvement and agriculhn 
according to the different systems followed by the livestock improver, tl 
owner or the tenant of grazing farms, without changing the nature of tl 
farm and without abandonirg the present management, by employing 
certain proportion of colonists each in agricultural production, in liyestoi 
improvement and in the auxiliary rural industries, such as dairying, p 


and poultry improvement, the fattening of animals etc. " 

By the word colonist must be understood “ not merely the simple d< 
labourer, but the agricultural labourer, whf besides the remuneration fin 
in his contract, has his share, in the crops or the profits 1 

Ther^ter in which the farmers must be entered for the purposes 0 
competition, contains the fivefollowing classes, ist., farms, of not more 
than 500 hectares employii^ at least two colonists or colonists iamm 


(i) The league is 4,225 metres. 
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jjd-i those of from 500 to 1,000 hectares, employing three colonists 
„ colonist families; 3rd., those of from 1,000 to 2,000 hectares, employing 
[5JI colonists or colonists’ families; 4th., those of from 2,000 to 4 000 hect- 
; 5th., those over 4,000 hectares in area. 

In order to be registeied, the following area on each farm must be 
jolooised : 20 % of the first 500 hectares ; 10 % of the next 500 • 
of the next 5®®; 2^% of the remaining area. 

At least half these areas mnst be devoted to the cultivation of fodder. 


§ 3. AGRICULTDRAI, credit AND THE NEW DBGISIATION. 

1. The Question of Agricultural Credit. — It is seen in the last law con- 
sidaed that the present t^dency of the agriciiltnral policy is to combine 
igiicttlture with livestock improvement. 

Now it was not enough to embody this tendency in the institution of 
tompetitions. It is necessary for the parties concerned tosee the advantages 
fiiicli allow them to second it, and at the same time to have at their disposal 
He means potting them in a position to realise it in practice. This means 
that the owner or the tenant of a farm may count on obtaining, iqion good 
coaditions, the necessary capita for cultivating a part of his farm in a reason- 
able and profitable manner, with the hdp of engineering works, machinery, 
selected seeds etc. Up to the present, the farmers have been exclusively 
dependent on intermediMies, who, while raising the price of money and 
the articles obtained by it, undervalued in an extraordinary H egr ep the pro- 
duce they received in return. Besides, it was necessary to stimulate this 
partial transformation of the fields by showing its advantage by example, that 
bto say that it was necessary that the existing farms should produce more 
under better conditions, by means of the application of thesystems of modem 
cultivation. 

Convinced of the force of these considerations, the Government of 
the Rqmblic proposed to meet the requirements by enabling the humblest 
peasant to obtain the capital he requires on good conditions. 

2. The Laws of January 18th. 1912. — Consequently, on January 18th. 
the Chambers voted two laws, mutually completing each other (Law 

the Agricultural Credit Department, Law on Rural Banks), andcon- 
the basis of agricultural credit in the country. The system de- 
^ by the Government is that of credit provided by co-operative organk- 
Md supported by financial assistance from the State, 
SiecLer^i'*’'"^ Dsfiartwenf. — One of these laws institutes a 

hal of ^*’^**^0 Rural in the Banco de la RepUblica, with an initial cap- 
it pesos, which may be increased when the management iudke 

This section is intended: 

•Bom ample and efficacious distribution of credit 

tteuMi, ^ agncnltural landowners and other persons devoting 
“Wiselves to agricultural production; 
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ih) to promote the organization of rural bante oyet*he whole territoty 
^ tlM Republic; to be a centre ohirjformation and ptopagandh; to centralis, 
^d dirert efforts in this direction giving useful advrce to the fotmders;to 
^blish the results obt^ed and take all desirable measures for the prosperity 
of the banks' to distribute modd rules, and fonnulanes: and book 
forms etc. for the use of the rural basks, with a view to r^dering urrifona, 
simnlifyir® and facilitating the forrualities for their foundationand workijjg ; 

. (c) to permit and assist in the estab&liment of b^ organized on the 
basis' of cooperation and conforming with the formalities laid down in the 

law on rural banks ; .... 

(i) periodically to inspect the banks founded m conformity with thek^ 
referred to, <-vamining their operations, their books, and balance sheets 
and see ing’to the carryii^ out of the law and regdations {art. 2). 

As we see, in its main intentions, the law did not merely openacrei 
for the rural p^ulation, but as the institution was new to the country, it 
contemplated the means most favourdie for its extension, as we shall sei 

in our examination of it. , , 

This is why the Agricultural Credit Department umtes with its charac 
ter of a financial institution that of a centre of encouragement and propag. 
anda for these intermediary institutions between the farmer and the Baiii 
the rural banks, by promoting thdr foundation and their development witi 
moral and financial assistance, and organizing their regular work by means ol 
nfflodical inspections. 

The business of the Agricultural O-edit Department as a finanaa 


establishment consists in : , ,1. 

(a) chscounting the bills of members of the adhering banks and suchs 

the latter have endorsed. 

ib] opening to the said banks, the liability of which is limited, credit 
not in excess of twice their declared liability on terms and under contoani 
guarantees it slmll judge suitable. Such loans can only be granted to baui 
doing credit business with their members. 

(c) graating loans, to the utmost amount and on the terms fori^aj 
ment and other conditions it shall juifee suitable, to rural banks, for busmes 

operations of collective chaia'. 'T, with or without security, 

Id) lending on mortgage on suburban or rural land to be ^d 0 
mstalments. The period may not be for more than ten years, and the amom 
may not be more tU^ 2,000 pesw m the caseof any one member 0 at 
hank nor the interest more than 6% per arm. Dike the short 
’ftsse loans will be granted throng the medium ofrithfi rural bai^. 

The amount of the loan must be exclusively used for 
dootion (art. 3), We see therefore, that not only will the . 
credit department, help the rural banks to grant the short 
ittmal credit of wteh the agricultural .labourer is m ^ ts at 

certain limits will encourage long term credit for improvei^ 

rirerks required on the farms. The dqiartment ires«rves to itscl 
tofexactingspecial guarantees for its operations . 




jjjysB^sendthe of Oie RqpubUc alistof thdr debtors, with precise 
jjformfttion as to their liabilities. 

Whettthe rural banks apply for advances they must inform the Bank 
5t,of the amount, the form, the security and the period of credit asked 
and. Its purine; 3rd. their situation at the date of ^plication dvine 
jso a detailed list of their bills in case and of the subscribers of the new 
iliares, indicating the amount paid up by each nu>mh»r 
The interet the rural banks pay to the Bank must not exceed 4 y, 0/ 
p ann., for loans not exceeding the amount of 500,000 pesos, tl4t of 
ibe initial capital. 

The management of the Bank of the Republic shall fix the rate of inter- 
st for sums in excess of this amount. 

4. Rwd Banks. — The law of January i8th., 1912 laid down rules fra 
he foundation and working of the rural banks desirous of receiving credit 
)n terms of favour from the special Department of the Bank of the 
Republic. 

The nature of these associations will be purely professional, that is 
hsay, they will be formed by farmers, livestock improvers, and other per- 
gos Hrectly concerned in rural productioit 
The object of the banks will be; ist. to faciUtate, to guarantee 
lo proportion and to (fctribnte credit to their members; and. to facilitate 
ijerations for production, transformation, preservation or sale of agricul- 
hral produce, exclusively derived from their numbers’ farms- 3rd to ex- 
rte rural works of collective character. The realisation of commercial 
(U 4 ts IS excluded from the programme of the rural banks civil personal- 
ty will be dven to them free of charge; through the medium of the 
^nltmal Ci^t Department, in accordance with information supplied 
>yit. The civil personahty thus obtained is necessary in order that they 
my enjoy the advantages granted by the law on agricultural credit 
fWloDsly considered. 

:_Tte banks are considered as commercial societies, for as regards 
00 keepii^ they are subject to the provisions of the commercial 


Itl iH' members liability, the banks may be constituted as 

H miimted liability co-operative societies ; (2) limited liability co-opra- 
r scmies; (3) co-operative societies bound to pay unlimited calls, 
societies in which the members are only obliged to furnish 
with the amounts required by it in order to pay its creditors, 
w bank will have a special district which will be established in its 
- the same time as the pface of its head quarters (art. 4). 

®st constitution and working, the banks 

members ; they must, besides, accomplish the follow- 

an^'^ ^ <^mplete list of their administrators, their man- 

tf*® number of the latter, their profession 
"™e, as wdl as the amounts subscribed by them, must be deposit- 
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led, before any operation is conducted, in triplicate, at tfae ()ffice rf a, 
local magistrate of the juridical division in which the bankshavetheir ha 
quarters. 

(i) in the first fortn^ht of FAiuary of each year, the manager or ai 
administrator of the rural bank mnst deposit at the office of thelocaluj, 

istrate of the division, three cojaes of a summary statement of the 

iture of the society, of its resources and the operations conducted by J 
during the year, with the list of its members at the same date. 

The capital of the rural banks is composed of shares subscribed b, 

the members (art. 7). They cannot transfer then shares without the coii. 
sent of the society. The banks further, cannot begin working before tto 
have reffised the fourth part of their subscribed capital. 

The administration of each bank is entrusted to a managing conmis 
ion, composed of a President, Vice President and at least three memheB 
elected at the general meeting of members. These administrators caaonlj 
obtain credit on giving security. 

The resources of the rural banks will consist : 

1st. in member^ contibuiions, the amount of which may vary nitb th 
conditions of each r^on or the decisions taken at the moment ofestab&h 
ing the shares : 

2nd. in savii^ deposits or deposits incurrent account, at sight or for fim 
periods, made by members or non members within the mardmum limit 0 
500 pesos per depositor; 

3rd. in UUs in case discounted to the Bank of the Republic duly to 
dotsed; 

4th. in special loans and credits granted by the special .^ricultuis 
Credit Department (art. ii). 

The banks will be bound to deposit their surplus amounts m the Bml 
of the Republic and will receive interest at the rate that establishment piy 
on deposits in current account. 

With regard to the worldly of the banks, thelaw lays it down that the 
can only grant loans to members and exclusively for purposes of productioi 
transformation, preservation and sale of agricultural produce. 

The limit of the loans will be 1,000 pesos pet member ; their term m 
be for a year and may even be extended. Up to 200 pesos loans may b 
made without security, with the approval of the manE^ing commissioi 
the security requited in the case of larger amounts will be established. W 
regard to agricultural produce given in pledge, the law lays down that tl 
contract when passed with tenant farmers, metayers or colonists is oti 
valid with the consent of the landowner. 

The rural banks are authorized to iJotain loans or special credits ( 
coBective character from the Agricultural Credit Department for the fni 
chase, construction, or installation of buildings, workshops and trans^ 
material, purchase and utilisation of machinery and iirqileinente reqii® 
for agricultural operations and for livestock improvement canted on w 
lectivdy. (art. 14), 
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If the paid up capital of a limited liability bank is reduced by half 
losses, the society must immediately go into liquidation, in accord- 

with the commercial laws. 

Art. 17 provides that the banks constituted in accordance with the law 
jliall be exempt^ from taxation on their business operations, ou those of 
Heir members with the society and the ^cultural credit department, and 
lUthe landed estate, buildup, installations, factories, etc. the banks poss- 
es as collective bodies in conection with the agricultural production of 
Heir members. 

They must place aside for the constitution of a reserve fund 50 % of 
He realisable profits shown on their balance sheet ; the remaining 50 % 
slall serve to reinforce the reserve fund or shall be devoted to works of col- 
lective interest. When the reserve fund amounts to 50 % of the sub- 
sflibed and My paid up capital, all further profits shall by used for 
works of public interest. In no case may dividends be paid. 

Finally the law provides these societies with the means of discharging 
other functions of economic and rural character, besides the provision of 
(wperative credit, in behalf of agriculture. Thus the law provides that 
He rural banks, it they belong to the class of agricultural syndicates, 
may undertake the study and defence of the agricultural interets of their 
members; they may in the same way promote and encour^e agricultur- 
al erperimmts, diffuse agricultural instruction, favour rural transactions, 
provide arbitrators and experts, encourage, found and administer societies 
for production and sale etc. 


These two laws, mutually completing each other, constitute the first 
taken by the Republic of Un^uay on the road towards the co-oper- 
diye system. In consideration of the most urgent needs of the moment, 
•lich consist in procuring money for the farmer at small cost, the com- 
Mcement has been made with co-operative credit societies, giving them 
d Sesame time power to perform their offices of collective character in the 
Wd of pri^uction and sale of r^ricultural produce. 

Association, which has rendered such great service to the old world, has 
*®called in to fulfil a mission of great importance also in the new. It 
contribute in Uruguay to that agricultural transformation 
™ch the attention of the Government is now centred. 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


GERMANY. 


HOME COLONIZATHW IN NORTHERN GERMANY. 
PART II. 

mUATlOH OF '-RENTENGOTER" through the INTERVENTtON 
OF THE PRUSSIAN GENERAL COMMISSIONS {ContinuM). 


§ 3. Colonisation enterprise. 


A. - Undertakings of PtivaU Individuals and Private Societies. 

The great importaiice of the system dealt with in the preceding para- 
laph consists in the fact that, thanks to their decisive influence on home 
•lofflsation, the General Commission sprevent the neglect of anything 
EMssary for the foundation of a living community, but, at the same time, 
■ my be calculated from the start that, as the values are established in 
iianre, when the work of colonisation has been conqdeted, the expend- 
Jiemcnned will be found almost exactly to balance thefuni disposed of. 

Yrt there is a weak point in the system, for the present legal organiz- 
™ demands for home colonisation, not merely the action of general 
“"^i'lns, but also that of a real organizer to take the initiative in the 
amsion of the farms and bear the risks of the operation. According to 
Idea lairing the 1891 law, ^t is the proprietors on whom these duties 
wnm^t. But they call for capacity and experience so exceptional 
u 3 ®partments connected with the wrork of home colonisation, 
“y P«sons answering these requirements can be but 

We art f commissioners who were particularly capable 

™®wouied with success to advise or even to substitute landowners 
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disTOsed to divide their farms/ but not poMessing ^ qoahte neceasa, 
them for the task. And, generaUy, it is the want of otgaai^eB 
molded with the necessary qoaKties that has long ^ an otetade in the 
Lv of home colonisation. For this reason, latdy, ttee We been founded 
ri^al societies, constitute by 

tions, agricultural associations and pfWte mdHhduals that have attempted 

to rcfflcdv the defect. , 

In eily days, among the land holders, men who made it then profess- 
ion to divide farms {Gaterp»sell<tiUm) |also occupied themsdves wia 
home colonisation. In certain places, and above m Pomerania, they 
had already done an extensive business, before the laws of 1890 and % 
on TtenUnetd Thus, one individual, in the dj strict of Kolberg-Korlin alone, 
between 1878 and 1891, subdivided ii large landed estates and alargefana 
of a total area of 7,500 hectares, dividing them into 15 ReslgSier and 239 
smaller holdings. 

After the law of 1891 these &HerparulUmte» could have recomse to 
the credit of the RenUnbanken for the holdings founded by them and preSt 
by the exemption from stamp and r^istiation duty allowed for the opei- 
ations of the General Commissions. Several of them, by their indnsby, 
attained satisfactory results, but others founded in this way communal bod. 
ies so badly provided, that their work became at iMt a teal public danga, 
At first the organisers of colomes did not seek the intervention of theGen 
eral Commissions until they had terminated the di%'ision of the fains, so 
as to obtmn a grant of credit from the Rentenbanken. Afterwards, th 
Commissions claimed to exercise from the start a predominant influence™ 
the action taken in regard to economic and social requiremente, on th 
sdection of the colonists, on the price of sale, and on the gains lealisei 


by the GUferparadhitlen. 

Then a large number of the latter ceased to ask for their assistant 
The law of August loth., 1904 on the constitution of new holdings inth 
provinces of East Prussia, West Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomei^, Posa 
Silesia, Saxony and Westphalia, which laid dowm strict condition for th 
regulation of their position in public law and their general economic chw 
ter, then caused a marked decrease in the number of landed estate suM 
vided by private individuals. Since then, the action of these latter ha^ 
almost exclusively limited to the subdivision of large landed propane 
of smaller area and large peasant holdii^s, in each case situatM 
mnnes already farmed. In these cases, in fact, the regulation of the p 
tion in public law is simpler, and the profits of those eng^ed m t c 
of operations is therefore less hazardous. .j 

Some private societies also have rhos^p for the object of men hc 
the subdivision of landed estates. Amongst these only the 
Ja«i, founded in 1885, has provided on a large scale for the 

RmtengUter. It has now 20.000,000 marks in share capital and 20, 
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Ik or the paymoit of interest. G^ier^y, it makes considetable 
juKiouiic improvements on its farms, and seils them again without subdi- 
^ or after cutting oS some portions. Up to the end of ign it had 
altogether 370 holdings of an area in ronnd numbers of 240,000 
jjjares. It has sold to 6,131 purchasers 223,800 hectares of its own land 
^ j(l_400 hectares for the account of third parties. Of this total, 55,477 
jjjjjes has been utilised for home colonisation. Ex novo 5,244 holdings 
defonned of an area of 44,207 hectares ; then 11,270 hectares were added 
j J 356 already existing holdings, thus raising them to a condition of eco- 
aaic mdq)cnd^. 

In this colonisation work certain variations may be remarked due to the 
(sition occupied by the Uandbank in t^ard to the General Commksions, 
tits early years, this Bank was actively concerned in the foundation of 
jgilaigiil*- Afterwards, between 1900 and 1901 it very considerably 
Kited its action in the field of home coloifisation, because the General 
loKiiiissions made difficulties with r^ard to the transfer to the Rentenbank 
(the rents due. It was only possible to effect this transfer in the case of 
^ of the 263 holdings constituted between 1896 and 1897, for, in the case 
( the others, the purchase price was considered to be too high. Besides, 
ithmdhank considered that in the long run it would not be able to meet the 
Bjoiiements of the General Commissions in regard to the regulations of 
k relations in public law. At the b^inning of 1903, it was able, with the 
iipport of the Ffonkfwter Verfahren, to come to an understanding with the 
Iffloal Commissions in r^ard to their common action. Then only it 
Kigali to occupy itself somewhat actively with the constitution of Renten- 
For the purpose, it founded special braimhes in various provinces. 
Ok agreement was facilitated by the fact that, as a result of losses on var- 
mis occasions, the Landbank was able to calculate that, in any colonisation 
ndertakiiig, a part of the success depends on a definite limitation of the 
ibjecb to be attained and the means to be employed for the purpose. As 
iifsalt of this understanding, it had to consent to a condition, in accordance 
lith which, as remuneration for its work, it no longer receives the total 
apliis from the sale of the lots, but only a definite colonisation tax {Be- 
'vidungfgebOhr). Also the profits it derives from its colonisation work are 
■ot very hi^h, they are far below what it gains in other branches of com- 
■ucid activity. The province of Pomerania is the territory to which its 
rtmising work is chiefly extended, but it has also formed a very la^e num- 
?(il agricultural holdings in the eastern provinces of Prussia, especially in 
“St Prussia. 

Recently the Government Privy Councillor of Agricultural Economics, 
formerly member of the General Commission of Frankfort on Oder, 
a “ Gennan Society for tome Colonisation in Berlin "(Deutsche Ge- 
T^f p^ innere Kolmisation in Berlin) which has already undertaken 
* subdivision of various landed estates. 

We must now speak briefly of the Polish institutions etmaged in sub- 
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As CommisBkm to Coloa&atioti in Posen -and West Pnsj, 
is establishing German peasants and labourers in those provinces, a la^ 
number of Polish Colonisation companies encourage thesetflement of 
in these and the adjacent provinces. The oldest institution of the 14 ^ |j 
taieBfln*aW»(Rtiia! Bank) at Posen, which is a sor^y limited ^ 
shares which had at its start in 1886 acapital of 50,000 marks. This hasia, 
been kcreased to 4,000,000 marks. It has founded two other societies t# 
the same pnipose. It was very active, especially between i88z and i88y, 
to a large number of small farms constituted by it and by societies of 4 
same character were then transferred, through the medium of the Btombe^ 
General Commission to the Renteniank. There were more than 2,000 iv 
lish peasants installed on these farms by the Bromberg General Conniiiss. 
ion in the seven years following the promul^tionof the law on 
However, the economic conditions of the colonies thus formed have beu 
little encouiaffng. In fact, in view of the small means at the dispsa] 
of most of the Poles who desired to settle, the holding were given too smal 
an area . Further, in assisting the work of the Polish undertakings the Con. 
mission was acting contrary to the intentions of the Colonisation Commissioi 
the object of which was to increase the German population in these pa* 
For these reasons, after 1895, the Bromberg General Commission onlyii. 
tervened on the single condition that larger holdings should be formed and 
that in their distribution Germans should also be considered. Beside, 
it became more exacting in regard to the regulation of the position in pub- 
lic law. Consequently, its oo-opeiation with the Polish colojiisatiM 
banks gradually ceased. The Ban* ximski has, in consequence, mti 
especially devoted itself to trade in land and mortgage operations, and, m 
occasion, it has not hesitated to transfer to other proprietors parcels the 
situation of which was little satisfactory. 

In addition to it, in 1894 and 1896, two other large societies for sub- 
division of land began to work in the Province of Posen: the SpolhrM 
kew fitrcdutyna and the Bank parcelacyny. Whilst the Batik zimskim 
puincipally concerned with the subdivision of land belonging to thenobilitj 
(RHiergfiier) and founded entire colonisation communities, these new soci- 
eties devoted themselves pmncipally to a more simple and lucrative work, 
that of the subdivision and grant of lots to neighbouring land holders (/«■ 
liegtrjiarzeUierung) . They have subdivided and reduced the size of holdiu^ 
of average area , and small holdings in order to transfer the parcels to small 
fanners already installed on the neighbouring farms. In view of 
number and scattered position of the very small Polish farms, the work has 
been very easy. It allows of the transformation of a large number orsma 
holdings into important farms. by means of a further purchase of lana. 

11115 subdivision requires a pieriod of time of more or lesstegti, 
capital for purchase of land and cre^t for the portion of tbe price not ^ 
up or for second mortgages. The two societies derive the funds 
for these ocerations. -Drindcallv from the amounts deposited with tb®- 
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cd-aperathe societies. They also cluefiy concern themselves With 
vdhch is most advantageous from the financial 
ijjjt of weWi for itis not affected by the strict rules laid down by the law 
f 1894 on the fonndatioti of farms, Thai action finds support also in the 
gently organized Polish popular savings deposit system. The Pdish 
lejsants and labourers deposit vdy consideiaUe sums with them, nor is 
he effectual supporfcof the Polish People’s Banks lacking, as the societies 
jein constant relation with them. Ever with the small means at their 
isposal, they sometimes attain surprising results. However, their system 
snotfaaltless. Indeed, their advance may be hindered by a greatobsfocle, 
ieinciease of the value of the soil. 

B. — Societies of Public Utility undertaking to form Holdings for 
Independent Colonists. 

Although the action of the general commissions has contributed to 
mt private colonisation on the right-road, it has given proof of its insuf- 
iriency. So, finally, special societies of public utility have been formed for 
he purpose of home colonisation with no intention of seeking profits, but 
if serving the interests of the community. Bi a few years these societies 
Bve assumed continually greater importance and have given the colon- 
ration system a new and wider basis. And as their orgatiization improves 
iud their commercial and technical experience increases, gradually they 
ire rendering the assistance of the general commissions superfluous, even 
I only partly so. 

, An examination, however rapid, of theduties performed by these pub- 
fc societies shows at once that their intervention in the work of home co- 
bnisation represents an effective progress. 

I In the first steps that have to be made in' starting a colonisation under- 
aking an important quality of their organization makes itself apparent, 
they have not to wait until a proposal is made to them for the subdivision 
fi a farm, but they can buy land for their own account, as soon as they see 
hat its colonisation is desirable or advantageous. They are therefore in 
i much better position than the general commissions to conduct the business 
if home colonisation in a methotfcal marmei in districts in which too large 
ps are occupied by la^e estates. Further, as they devote themselves 
ictmanently and e»;lusively to the work of borne ccdonisation, they soon 
htain fat neater practical skill and certainty in the calculation of the value 
f the farms on which it is intended to establishcolonies than the Governmart 
[Arities can, as home coloirisation forms, only a part of the duty of 
N latter. Ustially, the employees of the Gmeial Commisrions have n» 
plough knowledge of the valuation of farms while it is just that which 
^d serve as a basis for establishing the fair price of a holding. Besides, 
Mppeais frmn numetons examples, this cannot always be satisfactorily 
Nedied by recourse to agricultural experts, chosen by the district author- 
cs, a TM,TY.},naa i.n/lar fSocA .TicaAvaTltfl VfanilS rotlditifms 
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ftbt society has another advantage, also of imp^ce, in bang 
to purchase the necessary land for its ^ accomt. .'ll*® from tl, 

anamination of aU intermedranes, who often impede the work, whe. 

fto’thev be the former landowners, or private spe^to^ore atai„a 
!tant th^ own profits than the common interest. It isMtnralthatantl* 
f,novement8nerfedforthefntiireptosi*tityofthecolonistsmayberealised 

farmoreeasUyifasocietyofpnbhcntflityd^mththeimtter.wh^^^ 

„Anopther withtheGeneral Commission. Thepnnapalobjectofsnchasociety 
is S^ermanent prosperity of the colonies it founds whlU pnvafe ij. 
Hi^nJjs who would have to occupy themselves with most of the details 
S the orinization of these colonies and even bear at least part of the cost, 
in the firet place have not the necessary competence, and then, principally, 
ivynader their own advantage. 

Aiiain societies seem best suited to settle the plan of subdivision aad 
to acXplish the other acts preparatory to the sale, which are compHcated 
by questions of surveying and administrative technique m tte fct pkct 
and then in the particular instance.by those of general agncultural interest 
^ev may in fact, dispose of a body of competent employ^, w^ acqaakt- 
U toth the objects and requirements of home colonisation, whilst private 
t,«sons are little experienced in such complex problems, although in tliis 
^nt they may have the assistance of the General Commission. And it is 
^ in the establishment of the plan of subdivision and m the settlement of 
the orice of the lots that errors leading to serious consequences maybe 
commtted. Now the General Commissions leave the colonisation sooetis 
full liberty in this respect. They only reserve their right to approve. 

Also with r^rd to the recruiting of colonists and the passing of con- 
tracts with them, a society, employing skilled agents for the work of 
is in a position of superiority as regards private orgamzers of colo^tm. 
The fact that the temporary woriring expenses to be supported between 
the date of purchase and that of the division of the land may deraease con- 
siderably if the sale of the lots is rapidly completed has a great influence on 

thesuccessof a colony. , • t 

■ The societies of public utility may also render important sOT® 
in the construction of building. They have special employees for the jne 
paration of the plans and the organization and supervision of the Wt 
And they may also exercice an influence for good as regards the improve 
ment of the systems employed in rural construction. . . 

There is one point it is well to consider in which the supmcmty ora 
colonisation societies over private organizers appears that is “ . 

to finance. Even persons who are exceptionally fitted for the , 

of colonisation, find it a cause of serious iJifSculty that th^ have 
the experience necessary. But what such persons above all 
cases are funds to meet the requirements peculiar to unde^Bu^ 
character, for, as a rule, it is their great need of money which an 
to underfake the subdivision of thdr land. t Unmc col® 

It is not only on account of the technical difficulties oi 

isation on which we ha ve dwelt, but especially on account of the n 
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captel that tliese oolonisation societies have been founded. It is, true the 
granted since 1900 facilitates the work of colonisation, bat. 
j most cases, even tince its application was extended in 1910, it is still far 
^ than is needed ; it cannot sufBce for the extinction of debts and chafes 
^ to covet all the other considmble expenses involved in a work of this 
loacter. The same holds with regard to the State Udxsrkrediti it con- 
ideisbly facilitates the purchase of land, but it is insufficient to meet these 
icc^* 

prom aU we have said it may be concluded that it is veiy important for 
ionisation societies to have a solid financial basis and derive ther capital 
^ the contributions of their members or from State subventions, as has 
^ confirmed by the first practical experiments of societies, of this 
toracter. 

Opinions were long divided in regard to the form most suUabk for 
nlcitisiiiioM societies. This was one of the points most fully discussed at 
jie Conference held on June 14th. and 15th., 1909, assembled to discuss 
He organization of home colonisation. The Minister of Agiicultnre, von 
ifiiiffl Criewen presided, and the Conference was attended by a large num- 
ber of deputies of the Landtag, representatives of various public offices and 
(olonisation societies and the most conspicuous partisans of home colon- 
sation. All were fairly agreed, it is true, in recognising that it Vas not 
rery advisable to entrust all the work of home colonisation in the other 
provinces to organizations dependent solely on the State, such as the Com- 
BKsion for the Colonisation of West Prussia and Posen. This Commission 
las indeed done excellent work from the technical point of view and founded 
Kiloiiies in a way that might serve as an example, but it entails too great 
acrifices for the State. 

Besides, a Government organization thus constituted^has not generally 
tiat freedom in the conduct of business so necessary in order to profit by 
ivay good opportunity and obtain the greatest possible advantages with 
lie most limited resources. Further, it may give rise to another difficulty, 
is a representative of the Department of Finance said at the Conference, 
•hen the State undertakes a work, an AUgemeitter Raubzug, a general 
peediness, usually declares itself; sellers, colonists, commissioners, and 
institutions in public law, all advance much larger claims than if they had 
to do with a private contractor. It is because these defects were recognised 
>s iuhaent in colonisation carried out by the Government authorities, 
tht, since 1909, greater freedom of action has been accorded to the Presid- 
of the Colonisation Commission of West Prussia and Posen, 
hr order to be sure that the means placed at the disposal of home co- 
i^fion by the State are emjloyed in the most useful manner possible, 
I tas seemed consequently pieierable to choose a form of greater freedom, 
"Jbch, together with the principle of public utility, sufficient account will 
M taken of the importance of the economic results to be obtained. lOie 
to be considered was, whether a society in public law or a 
^rn private law would be best able to satisfy these two requirements 

‘Me same time. 


. Those in laTOur of the fonn of a society in poMic la*, amongst whmj 
Hen: Kapp of Konigsbeig, General Manager of the East Prussian I,isj 
sehaft was specially prominent, declared that tire ol^ect aimed at by th. 
State in its work of home colonisation would only be fully attained when.ij 
every province, the mission was entrusted to autonomohs administtafive 
bodies, Of general agricultural competence, that is to say the provinoai 
administrations, the consortiums of communes formed by d^cts and the 
I,andschaft. A society in public law, formed by such institutions, must 
with the intervention of the Chambers of Agriculture and the large catm' 
agricultural federations, occupy itself with colonisation as one of the very 
pn^xwes of autonomous rural administration. As sacrifices would have 
to be made for an object of such great , social and national importance, 
the funds should be furnished without interest by the autonomous instit- 
utions and the State. The surplus profits must be used for social agriial. 
tural institutes. While contributing largely to the formation of the necess- 
ary working cajrital, the State meat not in any way take part in the 
administration of the undertaldng, but only exercise its general right oi 
supervision over it. 

However, this proposal was not accepted by the Government. Sunil- 
arly, the majority at the Colonisation Conference showed themselves ratha 
inclined to accept the form of a society in private law, which, in fact, had 
meanwhile been introduced in the foundation of the Agricultural Society 
of Bast Prussia (Ostpreussische Landgesellschaft). It was alleged, that 
like a state institution, a Society in public law would be trammelled ia its 
action. 

Beside, many were afraid that it might be prejudicial to the progress 
of home colonisation to leave the work in this way at the mercy of the 
large land holders. Most of them are only in favour of a system of colon- 
isation not carried beyond certain limits, for in a very extensive division of 
the landed estates they see a menace to their economic, social and political 
position, and a reduction of the number of offices the rich owners of large 
landed estates are called on to fill as promoters of agriculture and repre- 
sentatives of the farmers. Accordit® to their view, the number of small 
holdii^ of average area should be increased by , as far as possible, converting 
to the purpose remote farms and parts of farms in a disadvantageous pos- 
ition, for the separation of such pwrtfons of farms would not injure, but on 
the contrary benefit, the r«t of the farm from which they are detached. By 
siich a system they would avoid the continual increase in the value of land 
and the variability of the position of the farms, which are the frequent and 
natural consequence of the continual subdivision of all landed etates. 
However, to take the opinion of those who lyuow the situation best, if these 
criteria were accepted, it would be only exceptionally that results could be 
(fotained in the field of home colonisation. 

While pursuing public utility as an end in home colonisation, it is there- 
fore necessary to proceed in the matter in accordance with comuiew 
priimiples. It is iso desired to prevent hostile groups exettit® a how 
influence and to render realisable the co-operation of all partisans of co o 



jj^oo. caused the teundation of societies of home QolaoKatioa 

^ UtnUed lieMity. In some piovinces in whkh organizations *ith less 
potttces and constituted less strictly may suffice, it has been 
jjjgli to foimd single co-operative societies. 

pjjst of all, the State, the Province and the administrative d^tricts 
uve undertaken the foundation of these sockties. In Brandenburg and 
jmover many towns even have concerned themselves in the matte. But 
aeir form of private societies allows of private individuals, societies and 
yeratioiis of private character associatii^ in the work, so that all the fiwces 
lljposed to act in the domain of home colonisation may be invited to take 
,art, The predominant power of the State and that of the other institu- 
ions of public Ia.w subordinate to it are there to provide that no private 
jtetet exert an injurious influence, and on the other hand this is also pro- 
jded against by the limitation of the dividends, as they can not by the rules 
jemoiethan 4%or 5%. As it is still necessary for the societies to have some 
iiofit, however small, and as they are independent commercially and finan- 
jally, they aie managed on really commercial principles and the means at 
iicii disposal are employed by them as best may answer their object. 

These limited liability societies have as executive authorities their 
oembers’ meetings, a council of supervision and their managers. The 
itter are authorized to take decisions on their own initiative in most 
ase. By the rules they are m fact given very ample powers so that they 
laynotbeiinpeded in the execution of their task by finHing themselves 
iitoo subordinate a position. The council of supervision must only be 
tferredto on serious occasions. Thus it fe for that council in each case to 
ipprove the plan for the utilisation of the landed estates to be divided, 
adto decide on the general lines in accordance with which the work 
nast be carried ont. 


The first president (Ob«rprisiden(j of the province represents the State 
a the l^ard of St^ervision. In accordance with the general rules for lim- 
tedliability societip, the influence of the State is in proportion to its share 
n the capital. This influence is, however, very much limited by the rules , 
« as to preymt the State, by means of a large number of votes controll- 
ng the decisions of the council of supervision or the members’ meeting. 
«this way it happens that not only the general interests of the State, but 
ISO the local interests are given fait consideration and protection. 

The financial assistance the State grants these societies of public utility 
or colonization is quite considerable. Besides a permanent contribution 
» their share capital, generally equal to the amount paid up by all the 
tt memte togetter and now amounting to 10,000,000 marks, the so- 
receive in Bast Prussia,* Brandenburg and Pomerania considerable 
» S in prr^rtion to their activity, under the form of 

* ■ Ausgleichsfonds and supplementary payments for areas 

®ed Md new holdings formed. The Ausghichslonds is a special re- 
» be ^ ^^^'®8toshed from the general reserve fund. It is intended, 
neet m f ** ®^*®*‘J^** with the advice of the council of supervision, to 
eventual deficits in connection with colonisation due to the institu- 
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tiow and woifa of collective inteiest in public law, (conununes, bene^w 
iiititutiOiB, eedesiastical and schoiastic oiganiz^ons, road consttati- 

trondiia etc.> entailing greater expenditure than was foieseenattheS 

of pnrchasii^. Amounts cannot be withdrawn from this fniK( ^ 
after the final r^ulation of the accounts of the various colonisation najj, 
tahings. The °""™l contribution, of the State to this fund conesponds a 
a general rule, with the amount contributed by the society itsdf, in (i, 
fonnity with its rules, out of its profits. In 1911, the “ Sodety for the & 
Ionisation of East Prussia” (O^eusnsdie LoMditseUschaffj 
65,000 marks. The Society for the Colonisation of Pomerania (Pommersd, 
AnsiedelungsgeseUschafij 7,000 mks. 

The supplementay contributions paid by the State for areas colonise 
and holdings formed also go to increase the Ausgkichsjonds. Hk, 
amount to 10 marks per hectare colonised; 800 marks per holdh^ j 
less than r 14 hectare; 600 marks per bolding betweeni^ hectare and n 
hectares in area; 400 mks per holding of larger raea. But these conhih 
utions must not be made use of in accordance with a purdy mechanical 
system. They must only be used in case of real need to make np th 
difietence in expenditure between some colonisation undertakings ami 
others. There are some in which the purchase of the farms is made unda 
advant^eotts conditions, the temporary administration is conducted in a 
really enlightened fashion, the subdivision is rapid, the lots easily find pm- 
chasOT and there is less expenditure on the institutions of public chaiacte; 
these are undertaldi^ in which everything is carried on under quite 
specially advantrgeous conditions. On the contrary, there are others, in 
which, in this respect, the results are far less satisfactory. Hence the dif- 
ference to be made up. In 1911, the amount of these funds not to be re- 
paid furnished to the three colonisation societies for Bast Prussia, Po- 
merania and Brandenburg was 545,099 mks., of which 339,809 mks. were 
for East Prussia, 161,660 mks. for Pomerania and 43,630 for the Goveti'j 
ment district (Regiertmgsbezifk) of Frankfort on Oder. j 

We must further add to this the Zwischenkredit from the Rmlenbimm 
andthel/eicrfe'edrlfrom the Statewhich, since i9ii,has only been granted td 
societies for colonisation of public utility, whilst at first it was also granteq 
to private colonisation undertakings, such as those of the Latidbank. AttM 
end of igii, there was an amount of 4,745,000 mks. to be administered hjj 
thz SeehaniUmg for the realisation of the same object. The 'Zwischetikdi 
grantedby the Refife«ia»fo« amounted at the end of 1911 to 12,800,000 mW 
Finally, we must also mention the fact that the State again invesa 
in favour of home colonisation the dividends it receives from the net inj 
come of the colonisation societies. In infesting these amount, and ntil 
ising them it conforms to the wishes of the societies themselvess. 

* 

♦ * 

having thus shown the essential dements constituting the ca 
location societies of public utility we shall now sketch in outline thai 
fMted devdopment. 
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;Qie filst sod^y of this character, was founded, entirely by. private 
Initiative in 1898 under the name of the German Oolonisatioa Society 
Aits%sdclitngsgcs 6 llschu^^ Its founders have the merit of having 
jgt realised the idea of colonisation societies, of public utilty. Among 
founders, were Herr Thiel, Manager in the Departnmnt of Agriculture, 
kIk) deserves high praise for his work in behalf of the German agricultural 
pjasants and labourers; Baron Wangenhdm, the indefat^able partisan of 
lioige colonisation; Prof^or Sering, representing r^cultural politics at the 
^Diversity of Berlin; and, finally, Herr Metz, who was at the time president 
theFtsnkfort on Oder General Commission. For the field in which to 
jjeicise its action, this society chose the province of Pomerania, which; 
iltei the provinces of West Prussia and Posen is the most important in 
PnBsia for the purposes of home colonisation. It proposed in the first 
place to oppose the subdivision of the soil for the realisation of profits by 
jeaiE of colonisation methodically carried out for the general ad- 
raitflge. However, after two years' work productive of good results, 
it was forced to go into liquidation for want of funds. Its capital was 
ocly 25,000 marks, and, naturally, so small an amount must be insuf- 
jciait for the heavy task of founding self supporting rural communes. In- 
deed, the founders had counted on the State siq>porting their efforts by the 
grant of State lands and large credits. But their hopes were realised in a 
lery iasuffeient degree. Still, durii^ the short period in which it was able 
to work, it divided 3,750 hectares and formed 513 farms, 35 of them for 
Itbouters. 


In 1903, as a successor to it, the Pomeranian Chamber of Agriculture 
fcnnded the Society for the Colonisation of Pomerania, a registered limit 
Ihlrility co-operative society (Pommersche Ansiedelungsgesellschaft e. G. 
a. i. H.). It began to work with a capital of 2,200 marks, and, as a further 
gnarantee, to enable it to apply for credit, it also eng^ed to pay a sum ten 
fine greater than this. Credit was specially granted to it by the Pomeran- 
ian Agricultural Society Bank (Pommersche. Landesgenossenschaftskasse). 
In 1905 the value of the shares was raised from 100 marks to 1,000 mks. 

There adhered to it, besides, as members, the State, the Province, 
fie Chamber of Agriculture, a large number of the rural districts and grad- 
®lly also a large number of persons of the various professions. 'This 
“tiety rttdved at first very large assistance from the Government, which 
M not hmit itself only to taking shares in the society, but also accord- 
it Veberkredit and subventions out of its fund of two miUions. 
at first, as its capital was not very large, it worked principally in ac- 
Waance with proposals made by the landowners. Later on, it bought 
Jaded estates for colonisation\in its own account and in accordance with 
wn princifJes it conducted its work of colonisation in agreement with 
naafcfort on Oder General Commission, 
alte^ of its members was 241 at the end of 1910. They had 
725 shares of 1,000 marks each and had assumed liability for 
^ smount. The reserve fund accumulated at this date was 

' It had therefore already considerMile means at its disposal 
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tte as a large part of the landed estates had been moitg^ 
amount of the balance of the pmchase price (IUstiiypo«iek) and, in tet® 
(rf the law on BenUngjiUr, repayment could not be claimed for tai years 
It K only with dfficulty the farms can be transferred or given as seciirity' 
Fot this reason, as we shall see hereafter, the society, like the East Piussij 
Society, at the end of 1910 transformed itself into a Society 
with a tpiioh larger capital. While it lasted, from 1903 to 1910, the Society 
for the Colonisation of Pomerania provided altogether for the colonisation 
of 69 landed estates covering about 33,000 hectares and formed 1,278 iams, 
number, 35 are holdings of more than 100 hectares, 133 of betweai 
25 and 100 hectares, 694 of between 10 and 25 hectares, 167 of between ly^ 
and 10 ha., 70 of between 5 and 7 ^ hectares, 57 of between 2 and 5 
hectar® and 142 of less than 2 % hectare. Small peasants’ holdii^, 
therefore, <A between 5 and 25 hectare, form about two thirds of the total 
number. ’ Most of the colonists, that is 1,006, are of the (province itself, 
if we take into account colonisation undertakings recently terminated, 
the number of the RenUn^r founded by the society amounte to 1,306, 
and to this figure we must add 125 founded by means of the addition of par- 
cels to holdit^ already easting {Zukaujsnniengmer). 

In order to realise home colonisation in the Province of East Prussia, 
the East Prussia Colonisation Society, Etd, [Ostpreussische Landgeselhkjt^ 
m. b. H.) was founded at KBni^berg in 1905. Its founders were the State, 
the Agricultural Bank (Landbattk) of Berlin, limited by shar®; and the East 
Prussia Provincial Society Bank (Ospreussische Provinzialgmossemk/ls- 
tasse) of Koni^betg, working as a clearing house for the agricnltmal 
co-operative sodeti® for pinchase and sale in the province. They coi- 
tributed 600,000 mks. each. The agricultural bank and the provisdal 
society bank of the co-operative societi® had a right to a dividend not 
to exceed 5%, whilst the State renounced all daim to any interest 01 
its capital. The agricultural bank could further ask that not less than 
3,500 hectar® of land should be given to it for colonisation in return 
for payment to be ®tablished in advance, but not to exceed 75 % of the 
total purchas® made by the society. In return it renounced all right to 
make purchas® directly for hs own account in the province and place! 
its practical experience and its assistance at the disposal of the soaety, 
However, this co-operation of a private society formed with a view to pro 
fit with the colonisation society which is one of public utility, occ^ioae" 
no little ill humour in agricultural circl® in the province. And in 
the agricultural bank withdrew from the society. . I 

Shortly after, also with a view to inAeasing the amount of cap) 1 
provision was made for the complete reconstitution of the 
with regard to which already there had been pronounced j 

opinkui in the circl® of the province inter®ted in home oolonisatron. i 
difiasnc® were caused first of all by the colonisation proposals of the 
Prussia Landschafi. In the proposal made by it to the Govenunen ^ 
Jsttinary titb., 1908, with regard to colonisatiem and the ®tablishm® 
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the I^aiililschalt had fixst of all piepuedia pto, is 
^rrlance with which home colonisation in Kast Pmeaia ha 



^ — 5 ftOis the State. Then, as the State did not authorize tliis,.m 
[fflinry; t 9 ® 9 > i* siade a report on homec olosisation ip East Enissia, in 
it rewMMnteded the fojmdation of a society in public law. But. 
(iBtlier on 'account of reasons of the general character we have already 
or becau^ aBmited liability society in private law would have greater 
luoaty in cmitinuifig its current business as weU as a possibility of a teger 
laober of iSefibeis; the State gave it the latter form. Thus there parti- 
jpatedin tte fOTmation of the new society, the State, with a «^al of 3 ^ 
jiffion mks, the province, with a million, the Chamber of Agriculture, yje 
east Prussia Piwincial Society Bank at Konigsberg, the Wormditt Central 
jgricalttiral Bank and the Central .^cultural Credit Bank of Germany, 
rith head^uarteiB at Berlin (Landte. Zeatfol-Dorlelwiiskasssi), each to the 
stent of 130,000 matks and all the agricultural districts of the province 
arh to that of ^,OM mks., or altogether 1,050.000 marks. Besides,. a 
[irirate membCT contributes an amouut/of i,qoo marks, so that the capital 
f the Society is now 7,151,000 marks. This capital will be completely paid 
ipby me^ of instalments on July ist., 1914. The Landschaft, which 
W been invited to adhere, abstained, as its proposal to give the society 
k form of a society in public law had not beeir accepted, and also because 
t did not com^etely approve of the objects of the Landgesellschaft. In 
tot, the latter has not only to provide for the increase of the holdings of 
Ihe agrkuttnral labourers, but also, with the assistance of the agri- 
sltnral co-<^ative societies, it has to concern itself with the dismoif- 
PTO of the holdii^ already formed. The Landschaft had already under- 
luken this same work on its own account as far as medium sized and large 
laided estates were concerned, so it considered it unnecessary to extend 
bther the fidd of action of the Landgesellschalt to the point of entrusting 
t also with this task. It is also of opinion that it is doubtful whether the 
Bswation of co-operative sodeties in the work is advisable, for, according 
to Its view, it would be little in agreement with their nature to guaranty 
»iig to lo^ for dismortgagir^; onthe other hand, it considers that 
B thespecid duty the Landgesellschaft to provide for colonisatioa by 
toers whilst, according to the existii® organization, this is a duty 
™^princip«Ey to the local districts and sodeties. 

Tre compr^cm of the board of supervision of the Latidgeselkchafl 
^^aWso that a contribution of 150,000 marks to the capital of the 
ifmn appointment of a member, and every contribution 

9 W,ooo marks gives r^ht to, the appointment of two members. The 
IS t^<«e ttm^ed of two representative bf the State, two of the 
jf tiw. one of the Oiamber of Agriciiiture, one 

'^”'"*1 Soci^ Bank and one of the Central Agricultural Credit 
f . -Beside, it is provided that the majority of the members 
i must have their residence and he landed pro- 
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jairtae in tii« ptoyniw^ and W item ^ 

^ '*^^'lie end o£ igia. thatis/tosay in rimt sw^Ryea^^e^ 

Prussia Society rf: Col6Bisatk>n had.ioiwded. 1.194 ^ 

IXIfi A^SX . .. • . ^ /% #*TT iMMH'jirMi alfrur, 


thP last vt=ii. - I- i-iasd artisans’ Hoi 

2% hectares. tlien;6a% ate peasaaty’ foldings of betwee, 
^aad 25 hectares ; 9 % gre larger peasanto’ ilK^^d fotfgSfcr^ 
^ hectares Two.fifths of the colonists come frmtije proyjnceitsdi 
afdalmutaoo-are.Russiaiis of German ori^ and now tfstynied to Go 
Sometimes tiie UndgeseUschaft also nndertakes tg subdivide W 4 
■to to cotomnnes already formed, so as to .hjnder. sub^visign oa a ty 
3em In soct case it habitually enters mto pattaiership,with,tto nh 
<^t bank of the locality and the landowner., In..yjrtue df tbis.cpntiatt 

tte subdivision is carried out by these tl«ee partners (»8^yity^ 

tte nresent there have been five eases of sucb.subdivjston of land of atott 
aredof <10? hectares. Thus 17 new..coloi)jes. have .been formed and 2i 
Xdy ^ttog ones enlarged . With.regaid to^en^ landed estate bj 
means of dismortgaging (Bwfrt/ert.gnue) the has not ai 3^ 

obtained any positive success, for it has not had thejun^ for 
daires The lomis of the Provincial Subsidy , Bank (PrgjdnrwJW|sks^ 
^ted on mortg^e as.secutity, and passed tind« thejorm of povinm 
etedit securities (Pfoty»w»<tia«i^»w<*e»«e) did not suffice to atoth 
end for as these securities were quoted at 3 fairly low rate, tie ast of 4 
credit was too high. In future, the Statemay pmhaps. provide the ^ 
with the necessary funds, to conformity with the law of June 26ty., igirfo 
tiie retoforcement of the German element to certain dis^cte. By tbs ta 
a sum-of 100,000,000 marks was placed at the disposal of Gov^^ fe 
the consolidation of landed property to certain parts of East Prussia, Pt 

metania, Silesia and Schleswig-Solstan. 

To show more clearly the financial conditions of 3 la^e colonisa 
society, we reproduce from the iqiDtt ofi the East 
Society for the year 1911-1912 

1911, the detaiB of greatest toteisst for us. At that date, “ 1 7 t 5 . 
marks of share capital, 5,053,750 aiail® had ^ T1 

numbers the net profit for the year awieared as 3^,000 
reserve fund, on March 31st., 19M, was 83,000 marks, mwas^ 0^, 
marks by means of payments made ont,of the net profits Qt . 
year. In addition there were special subsidiary,, fi^ 

110.000 marks and a dividend reserve fund , j 

of 26,000 tnaiks raised to 45,060 marks, n From ^lii 

85.000 marks was also deducted and added to ,„^ nlaci 

already 00 Match 31st., 191a ainounted, to 944,000 marks, 16. _ 

iit the disposal .of the society under form of .loWi ^ 

marks in loans on land;fram the 

derived from the Ztwctotfe’eiiff on.Stateidiyideji 8 ?> 383 >®°?<^^ 

.in current account and 480,000 morty^e debts. The prmcip 
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“Irflb (above i 3 i:Rsitljubri^e^iiattA: Ujrj tl^ Rentetabaiiheo] 
^the a;S4i,ootfinaiks;in mortgi^ for fl« amooirt of (836,000 

dno 0H' j)tiicliase price of laims (££stty^f;Uteii,’ and 
3,3511,000 marks; in pmchase of holding; for 
|jt *® toans for distaortgaging, 310,000; marto; 

a teaas’ on* Ifiorigage/ z8o,ooo marks ; in advances itti current accotint, 
rtftooo niarfe'biid'ki medit to the 'Provincial Society 'Bank of theCo-Op- 
^ve Soeietses of East Prussia, 853,000 marks. : The total amount 
iJkjot 0# tKe'Mance sheet was 'i3,737*®®® the total business done 
ii 1911-1912 was 101,000,000 mks, and the cash bnsiness amounted to 
^800,000 ute. * 

ti IB thestofi way as the Society of East Prussia, so also after discussions 
^tiii| ffo® 19“® 1910. the Society of Colonisation for Po- 

[juraaiaWaS trazcfmmed into* a new society called the Pomerania Co- 
lonisation Society (Pommerische Landgesellschafi). It began working on 
jaiaaiy ist,' 1911. 

Its hatial caintal was 4,800,000 marks. The State contributed h^, 
ii2,400,o0omarki ; the province, 2,000,000 marks; the society of colon- 
sation for Pomtf ania, which stiU erdsts and the object of which is the set- 
teneirt of labourers, 250,000 marks; and the Agricultural Society Bank of 
he Pomeranian Co-Operative Societies, 150,000 marks. In the course of 
([II, most of the agricolttual districts of Pomerania dedared themsdves 
eady to adhere. In consequence, the members' meeting of Pecendier 
[jth., 1911 decided on raising the capital of the society to 6,000,000 marks, 
fte State raised its-contribution to 3,000,000 marks, the 23 districts adher- 
to the society furnished 448,000 marks, and the Agricultiual Society 
Bdt of the Pomeranian Co-operative Societies increased its contributimi 
ly 152,000 mks. The Council of Supervision is composed of two representat- 
rs of the Stats, two Of the Province, two of the Society of Colonisation for 
Pomerania, and One of the Agricultural Society Bank of the Pomeranian 
^operative Societies. In the two years 1911 andi gi2, the society bought 
1519 hectares at an average price of 1,036 marks. 

A third large cokmisation society was founded for the province of Bran- 
toarg at Frankfort on Oder, on June 28th., rgio, under the nwne of 
‘Own ^t " Colottikation Society [Landgaellschaft “ Eigew Scholle "). 
™ society owes its formdation above all to the Govenuneat President 
l«gienoigt^dsjii{efl^ VonSrdiwerin, whosawthat,in viewof thetwocnrcum- 
dsiices, a small population and a large innnigiation, making their appear- 
equally in his district (Frankfort on Oder) and in Other Eastern dis- 
^ of Prussia, ItvrtlS necessary to adopt the same measures to meet them, 
^spite (Sf the' indifference atf first shown among agrknltural circles of 
province in reghrd tso home colonisation, after 22 preparatory meetings, 
^^wasfonndtdwith acsqiital of 3.594,000 marks. TheState adhered 
and Sfibseribed 1,000,000 marks. In 1911, Gie csqatal of 
itSs*!*S ^fodoided to' *8,287,000 mks. Of this amonnt, 4,436,000 marlm 
y 'Jime 30th., r9ixi At that ^te, the society 

M fl»'*dispSgai >4i435,ooo 'marks lent k';by the •S*&miS»»g..i33»e 
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is wovutedby theStateand,iiiaddition,by tte Piov^ Feda 

Sir many coipotations, banks and ffldiistnal «Ka^ linuted bj 
Md alL more than aoo private perso^ Tte^Board of Si^ 
®. . ’ the case of the colonisation societies of East Prussia am 

C^ is reprmentatives of the St^e the Province, tb 

districts towns, and other members Of the society. , In ^ meeting ever 
mmks of capital gives r^ht to one vote, but. as m otha s^e 
ofX same cbaract«, no member may dispose of more than a third of tt 

oi the society (between July ist 1910 and Jen 
T^eh inief it bouiJht 21 landed estates covering 8,958 hectares m otde 

0 etab^ colonies of labourers on them Bunng same ]«.odi 
setL 238 famiUes on.thee new holdings. There were besides 86 fanuhe 
fn^^lv^occuuving the position of Hausler. a sort of colonists rentn^ 

1 hiding Sliged^ work on the landlords' fanr^, who now bec» 
independent farmers on smaU farms of their own. « these 138 real!' 
X farms, 98 were of an area of from 10 to 20 hectares, 29 weres^ 

hold^ of from 8 to 10 hectares. 18, artisans’ holdings of fiomyjhec 
^“ 5 hSr n3, labourers’ holdings of tiom Vs hectare to 1 
tS in Lea. In the field of workmen’s colonisation pure and simp e, ti 
Society undertook to found 14 colonies for industrial worsen and j 
cultural and industrial workmen. The hmd^esMschait Eigem ScWle 
al“ nl STthe hdp of the Federations of the ^icultural Cc.i» 
ative Societies to occupy itself with the dismortgaging of peasMte holding 
without, however, havii^ directly to furnish the amounts.ieqmred foisecot 

are other provincial colonisation societies in Harmcr.kmk 
in 1007 mSMeswig-EoUUin in 1909, andin Hesse-Nassaw mi 9 ii. Tb 
me tel'important, for, as the land is better divided m these 
intervention of societies of this character m not 

however exert a very beneficial action by substituting the prolessm 
intermediaries, when the subdivision of landed states ^ 

through the bad economicsitimtionofafarm.orwhen capital mmt^ 

for Movements or alterations, as, for examine, the 

stock, or again when the labour supply is jnadequ^e, tanas inal 

bemade tothe necessary farm buildings, or wtospecial 

it necessary for the landowners . These societies may 

the peasant holdings already esistii^ have to bepven a mom so to 

by meaas of dismortga^ng and when predion has to ^ 

isation by means of the installation of labourers t: 

Schleswig Holstein colonisation society of P“Bhc ntm^ 
Hanovw one of the same charaetei are registered toted habW ^ 
ative societies {Genossenschaften}.. The Hesse- pave 

eiety atCassd, is alinfitedliabifitysoeiety (GeseWsc/i^i)- 

membffls the State, the Piovinoe, a' large miinber of s« 


distric 
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, societies of piAlk: law, as also naay iadividvals, piivate essocia- 
^ (rf conBlNciol character and benevolent societks. The agrWturd 
^(ative societies above all support these colonisation societies very 
Ihe colonisation society of the province of Hesse Nassau even 
^ owes its esdstence to the Federation of the Agricultural Oo-operatiw 
rieties of Hesse. ■ 

Uptothe present, very littlehas been done for home colonisation in the 
loviaceof Silesia, althot^ the land there is very badly dis);ributed. Only 
js year the limited liability society for the colonisarion of Silesia {Schle- 
s(fo UMsiseUschafl m. b. H.) has been founded, to concern itself equally 
itlidismortg£®iig and the formation of new peasants’ and labourers’ hold- 
p, Its initial capital is 5 14 million marks. It has as members the 
late, the Province, the Landschaft and three co-operative banks of Silesia. 

At present efforts are being made for the formation of a colonisation 
iciety of public utility also in the Province of Saxony. The Provincial 
ssembly {ProvituidUaudiag) has already granted 2,000,000 marks for the 
gipose, on the proposal of the first president of the province. 

1 ) Tke Foundaiion of Holdings for Agrictdtural Labourers in the Public 
Interest. 

Colonisation by agricultural labourers has only assumed considerable 
gpoitance in Prussia in recent years. It has now become a special branch 
Ihoiiic colonisation. The Colonisation Commission and the General Com- 
nssions were already previously disposed to found labourers' holdings when 
hy were ei^aged in the settlement of peasants. But this form of labourers’ 
ilodsation, can only be carried out to a limited extent. In general, in the 
(w colonies there is no need to find constant occupation for a large number 
1 niral labourers, for the farms are, generally, of an area corresponding 
ith the working capacity of the landowner and his family. However, the 
tficiency of agricultural labourers is a phenomenon manifesting itsdf in 
Her parts of the country and quite specially also in districts where there 
re large peas ant holdings. Arid the difficulty has to be met even inde- 
odently of colonisation by means of peasants. 

To encourage the colonisation of Isiourers, the Government has taken 
anons measures, the effects of which are already beginning to make them- 
“be felt, although, in most of the provinces, the question has hardly 
touched. First of all, in conformity with the resolutions of the Cham- 
^f Dq)uties and the College of Rural Economics (Landes Oehonomie- 
the mi nim u m area of the Rentengut has bera reduced to 12 % 
’f oy Decree of January 7th.? 1907 (i). In this way, the General Com- 
been enabled to co-operate to a larger extent than previously 
® formation of labourers’ colonies. In conformity with the Decree 

^ osi^ atso pehnits of Uie formation of colonies of industrial workmen, with 
^ the MentmlwHkm. Various special regnlatiors faaue been established in 
mth this matter. 





of Novmber i6th:; l86r;:rii«3r irterrtiridtm'ia oft Jtone 

atien was only allowed when luMngs of aveiage andlsniali aWftweretoi, 
ftoned, presenting conditions , at least guaianteeiitg the owner liviag ^ 
Us R^tengnt the necesities of life In aecordaaceiwith the- piindjj, 
miing at the start, the advahtages of titedaw on Re»<«*gfifcf ttmld oalyi, 
granted to small holding with a single house surrounded by a certain a#, 
of kitchen garden. _ y _ 

Exception was only made for holdings uitended for artisans consideaj 
as indispeffiable for the life of the rural community it was intended to fcji. 

By Decree of August lotkj'igog, Sia/esntonrftofK were granted is tk 
various provinces for the formation ol labourers’ ReniengOer. 'The gn^ 
of these subventions was subject to certain rules, the object of which ^ 
to Under their being used for other purposes than those of the geneni 
interest. 'Thus, they can only be granted thrm%h the medium of disttkji 
and colonisation societies of public utility with a sphere of ^on linuted i 
a small district. Only such institutions can pass contracts with , the coloasli 
for the constitution of holding.' 'The registration of any real charge oii 
holding in faTOur of an employer of ^ricultural labour is forbidden. I| 
after the loans granted by the Rentetibank, a mortage has to be legisttm 
for the balance of purchase price due (Resthypoihek) it may only beregii 
tered to the credit of the district, the colonisation society or an iistitn 
of credit of public utility. 'The object of these provisions is that the lal 
outer shall not, as a result of purchasing a holding, become economicjli 
dqiendent on an sgricultural employer and shall not in My way be bomi 
in respect to the offer of Us labour. On the other hand it is not ciilyi» 
mitted but Uso very much desired that the landed propriety should oat 
themselves in favour of the establishment of labourers in the coontty.^ 
In this case their co-operation may take various forms : they may giuti 
suitable land at a low price, advance implements or buildi^ materiak, 
offer to stand security with the districts or colonisation societies, or leal 
the money required for Reslhypotheketi and ResireiUen. Independratly d 
the contract for the constitution of the colonising labourer’s holding, « 
agricultural employer may also make an additional contract with hint* 
assure himself of Us labour in return for special advantages, such as, fw 
grazing, the use of meadows etc. . i., t v 

Further, it is required as specially necessary that the demand fona 
our shall be constant and not merely on the part of a sii^le landholw 
The area of the parcels must not be more tiian i % hectare. To . 
preservation and especially to prevent their sale to the large land W 
ip the neighbourhood, stipulation must be made for a ri^t of 
by the colonisation society, transferable W'the State on demand. 
tributions granted by the Covemment on these conditions are 
holding in the provinces of East Prussia, Pomerania and BrMdenbti^ 
500 marks in those of Hanover and ScUeswig-Holstein, and, in addihw 
iparks per hectare. 'These contiibutions are assigned to the coiw « 
of an AiKgMchsfonds. Each district .and each colonisation society 
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Wcafi only bel ns'ed fot lahoniers’ txdpmsation a|bow all 
regulation olthtjjpsitioa in public law* , 
fot tlie j)Jcfviilc«>o£ West Pinffik. and Posen, which coaie within tto, 
the totomsatroii Oimmission, the Decree of September loth., 
do*ii'iiinilai''conditi6ta. The districts, colot^aljpn sppietig? 
Ij evai theewiintnres; receive subventions out of . the colonisation fun^ 

\ tihe affloant df i.ooo marks p« holdii^ duly formed. Up to the end of : 
HS, the fiolpidsation Cdnunission had assi^ed 285,000 marks in ptiaes 
tSSe two ^0«nceh, 273,000 marks in the province of Posen, and 12,000 . 

that of Wet Pihkia.' 

and forests must also derive some benefit from labouteffi’ 
iloaisation: Ah a nde, here also it is for the districts and local colonisation 
LriB to make ptimsiom 


I a they ddnot, tire forest admiliistration may concern itself in the mat- 
tt as aothorfeedhy the Minister Of AgricUltuxe on Septemher 15th., 1909. 
g this case the neceSsary ftinds are lent by the RetUenbanken as in the case 
I othB colonisation 'work, or furnished to the buyers by tire State, with 
^tty of a charge in the Is^ registers, to be paid off in instalments, 

I In confmmity with the provisions now in force in r^ard to labourers* 
bknisation, landholders -who desire to establish labourers on their farms on 
heir own account receive no subvention from the State. Vet they are al- 
rays able to obtaiii, by virtue of the Decree of J annary 8th., 1907, the assist- 
ace of the Goieral Commissions and of the Rmimbankm, if their object is 
Dt to make a profit and if there is no doubt as to their good character and 


aaicial position. 


However, to obtain the State subvention they must apply to the district 
mdl or the colonisation society dothorized in the distrii^. practical 
stilts of the decree of 1909, thm;efore, depend essentially on whether a suf- 
tient nnmbm of colonisation societies of public utility have been formed 
t whether' the districts are disposed to undertake labourers' colonisation. 

tip to the present, few districts have occupied themselves in the matter^ 
it some have done excellent work; 'This is above all because most of tlm 
rmers are not yet sofikiently prepaipd to nndetstand the iumortance pf 
easws of this character. In particular, on many sides, objectiDiis are 
ade gainst labourers’ colonisation. '. They say it requires sacrifices and in- 
eases the general burdens of the. communes in respect of schools and 
to be built and benevolence to be exercised, without in any way 
|hii^ into account that the IsdiOuteis Will actually place their work the 
isposal of the fanners and will no longer go to sei employment in &e 
s^hbottting towns. 

'The societies for small colsmes (KUitaieidUing^estilsehafim\ We for 
* most part taken the form of c(H)perative;5iodeties ^Ge^se^chafijt 
W are above aUdumerous in the Pflbvince of Ppstm. In the number of tie 
W fibrnre Kalon^ion for Septefltbur;;;j[9t2, we that in igij 
if^Whesi of this clmractet; were at; work, devoting' tbeansdves to 
•teal' and rndtistrial workmen's colom^^m,- .iTKiey .owe their 
ai«y to theifhddicmttthoritks. ^oag.tWirmWi’**® ’''® 
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as many merchants and manarfaetuieTS. And sinee thdr abjot 
mnst not be te make profits, b«t only to act in the public interest, the k- 
tortst on sharfe must not exceed a maximum of bom 4 to 5 %. 

The most important colonisatimi society of this character is the Gwniae 

small colonisation society of Ostrowo in the promnce of Posen. We shall 
give a short account of it here, as. an eaample. It vras foimded in igo^ 
by the committee of assistance for Germans returning to the Pathetiani, 
fotoided itself the year before in the same city. It proposes principally to 
offer peasants and labourers of Goman origin leaving Russia, in consequence 
of the political disturbances, the possibility of establishiug themselves on 
Germi^oil, when the limited means at their disposal would not allow of the 
Colonisatiori Commission and the General Commissi^ establishii^ them 
on a farm properly so called. The shares of the society are of 300 mails 
value. The maximum dividend is fixed at 4 %. The society also issues 
bonds of 30, 100 and 1,000 marks at 4%. At the end of 1910 there woe 
887 members possessir^ l ,300 shares. The amoamt of the bonds issued was 
245,730 marks. Up to the end of 1910 the society had bought 584 hectares 
and sold 225 parcels of an area of 460 hectares, but chiefly to workmen not 
engaged in agriculture. In 1911 it founded branch associations for a part 
of its original field of »:tion, since the State subventions granted to it were 
only for four districts. 

The fact that labourer's colonisation is entrusted to districts and to 
local colonisation societies and new provincial colonisation societies is due 
to the special conditions of this branch of colonisation, differing completely 
from that for settling peasants. When large estates are transformed into 
small farms, the serious problems with regard to their valuation and intei- 
mediate administration, the plan of subdivision and the pieliminarie of 
installation, as also the financial problems, are more easily srdved by large 
central institutions of both technical and finemdal solidity. In the case of 
small settlements all this work is very simple or has not to be done at all. 
On the contrary, a very accurate knowledge of the local conditions is ro 
(Jtiired, for, in every instance, a minute and thorough examination must be 
made of the conditions of labour and their relation to the w^es, the poss- 
ibility of obt aining the necessary land, the position and size of the P®*™ 
and the cost price of the buildings. A society with a very extended field 
of action would therefore have to have a very costly a dmini strative system 
with many ramifications. Whilst the representatives of the district or 
tile manageis of the colonisation society resident on the spot or in the ne^ 
boUrhood could form an idea of the position personally and judge of it mn 
more easily, , 

However^ the large provincial colonisation societies have an im^ ® 
task to accomplish also with regard to colonisation by labourers only, 
this case, they may and ought to aid the districts and' small 
spcteties in their efforts until these institutions have had 

itiiCe of their own. They will assist actively and with advice in the de 

ifumt of -tiieir colonisation work. The “ Eigaie SchoUe " 

defy has appointed agents for the purpose ha certauii dfetiicts. » 
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^jjnoftta laboti^’ holdings formed and the concession of Govwn- 
^ sobventioas, whilst in other provinces the General Commissions have 
(01 charged witti these duties. 

In Poseu and West Prussia, labourers’ colonisation has recently been 
jgjlated sa that the Colonisation Commission advance 75 % of the value^of 
^ l»ad^ estate with the help of banks for hiring land, namely the Deutsche 
^iUilsIiuid/iesse in Posen and the German Agricultural Bank for West 
imssia at Danteig, (r) on the security of the colonisation society. If 
le rriiole of the purch^e price is not paid at once by the purchaser, he is 
psted a loan for the balance by the bank for the consolidation of real> 
(tate, on the security of a Resthypolhek. These loans granted by the 
iikmisatiMi Commission are not extinguished in the same way as the 
liarges (Reiiie») to be paid on the RentengUier formed by it. They are 
(paid in the period of 60 % years in regular instalments of 4 % per ann., 
sin the case of loans granted by the Reuienbanken. Since the loans are 
mie in cash, in this way the loss is averted that might result from the 
mployment of biUs of the ReiUenbanhen (Rentenbriefe), a loss which 
onsidcrably increases the cost of the holdit^ founded with the inter- 
tation of the General Commissions. On the other hand, advantage 
jjnot be taken of the Zwischenkredii granted on cheap terms by the 
lukndlung whilst the banks for the consolidation of real estate only 
jant credit for the formation of colonies at a very high rate. 

In the other provinces the financial question is also of greater import- 
ace. It is only rarely that the districts, societies for small colonisation or 
itber organisers of colonies are in a position, with their own capital, to form 
rbourers’ holdings or even merely to advance the balance of the purchase 
rice of a landed estate, after the loan has been granted by the Rentenbanhen. 
the subventions granted them by the State must not be used for this pur- 
<86, but are only intended for purposes not forming a charge ag ains t the 
iittiie colonistB. There ate, however, various sources from which the 
(ttssary funds may be obtained. Here there is a profitable field open 
M the activity of the savings banks, ^icultural credit institutes and 
tor credit iustitutions of public utility of the same character. 

One of these somces which deserves especially to be mentioned is 
wd in the Provincial Insurance Institutes {Landesversicherungsansial- 
w) gainst disablement. These institutes are authorized to invest a part 
ttcir capital, from 1899 a half of it, in undertakings exclusively or mainly 
otle advantage of the persons for whom insurance is compulsory. It is 
*!*®lly permitted to them to accord credit to societies of public utility, 
*^ative societies and agritultural employers for building dwelling 
es for the people. Pw a long time, however, the subvention has only 
gTMted to co-operative building and dwdling house societies in towns, 
®n at improvit% the conditions of the life of the workmen in urban 

at. put ^ Article, 5 6. Buiktin of Economic and SocuU IntolHgenee. De- 
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MBtoefc- foim most Ijefound. iff MdefftMlteawiMj: 

alaogpnffitagikiatiirallakmftas, fortiwfomoktjOftrfwHJptaaitive bajia^ 

socMesffai-only ad^d to tbe-tonafay disladctsim a»ef 4 a<mal casa. 

One of the fi»t successful efforts has been msdein Portemui#. ' 

There, the Baltic Society for the BuildiJig of Rural Tourers’ Hcwse 
iBMscherBatigeiiossetKchafi fiir landlkhe ArbeiUrwohm^en) was founded 

infigoathtAnWam to serve aa aa intermediary oredit institution of theia*! 

its^iclteriingsansUiU. In addition to itv since 1903, thePbmeranianCrtcitt. 
isation Society has also b^un to-interest itself in the matter; Up to the eaf 
afiqio, with the fimds supplied ftiit by the disablement insurance iBstitate, 
it had Mt 147 houses for 48a families on various points of the district 
in which it works. -The. total amduntof ttedit granted for the purpose 
was 1,505,225 marks; so that the average loan panted per dwelling house fra 
afan^, to which is attached about% hectare of land,' is about 3,119 mails.; 
Iniointiie society provided 39 labourers* houses for isgfamilies at acostof 
408,200 marks, and in 1912 it provided 19 for 61 famiHes at a further cost: 
of 187,500 marks. The provincial insurance institute ev^ yeu place 
at its isposal a maximum of 200,000 marks, and it gives it credit to the, 

anrouht of 75 % ofthe value of the buildings. 

• In Schleswig-Holstein, as a result of the agreemeiit entered into onj 
April 25th;, 1904 between the Provincial Insurance Institute and the Fed-, 
^on of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Schfleswig-Holstan,: 
the members of the societies affiliated to the Federation, whether agricnl-| 
tural masteis or labourers , receive, for the buildup of houses for agricultwsl 
laboiireis;Gredits, amountingt666 2/3 % of the value regis toed according to 
the valuation m^e by tile management of the co-operative society. Ap- 
plications for credit are oUly accepted if the Landesgenossenschaltshmi 
of Sfchleswig-Holstein makes no objection to the guarantee beihg undertaken 
by the Rural: Credit Bank. Up to October 15th., I911. in this way, 
throng the intervention of 32 rural banks, 65 loans were made for 
between 1,000 and 5,000 marks and 2 for 6,000 and 8,000 marks, matiiig 
a . total of 194,950 marks. Relations of the same ctoadter have been 
entered into bhtwe«i the Provincial Insurance Institutions and ffie I^ 
vincial Fedetations of the i^cultural Co-operative Societies in otha 
provinces, as: in Hesse-Hassau in 1898 and m Silesia in 1907* 

The investment of the Resthypotheken of between 75 and 9 ° %.® 
valne presents quite special diffir^ties both in the case of colonisation 5 
agricultoral labourers and in that of peasant ccdonisation. As a 
labohrers, can not offer to pay more than the 10 % prescribed, for 
instailatidn on their farms causes them in itself. consideraUe 
tWs side also, the services rendered by th# Provincial Instirance lush 
me vahiatrie. The Hanover Institute; in agreement with to 
mi»foh; 'also attempted in 1907 to grant directly, in addition to the 
grahted'by the fianfeMianfen, also 3/5tbs. :of the last is % 
price at 3 % % interest or against annual instalments of i % > Lratiffli 
not, however, agreed to by the Imperhd Insorsmce Bureau, for the op« , 
seemed to be too unsafe. In almost all the provinces, however, 10 
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1^ ctaractei ate atithorized on the security of the district. The rate 
i iatiwt was at first as a role 3 %. After May Kt., rgio, in consequence 
ij j decision taken by the Imperial Insurance Bureau, the minimum was 
ijed at 3 % %• ^ is added for thei extinction of the debt to 

Kcouqdeted in about 44 years. . ‘ 

Ttonte to/theconsiderable support granted by the Provincial Insurance 
jetitates, the finwcial question is no longer an obstacle to the efforts made 
(j labout«s’ colonisatioai', provided the districts and special social sori- 
ng jie ready to assist in the grant of loans. However, except in the pro- 
jjces of Posen and West Prussia, the number of the societies formed for the 
jjlisgtion of this end is up to the present, very limited. 

3he question of finding land well suited to the purpose presents dll'- 
jculties of another- character. If a landholder does not occupy himself 
jBsonally with the labourers’ colonisation and does not place at the <fispo$al 
)f the organizers the necessary land, or if, as may happen, the labourer 
tiiiiself has not selected the lot on which he intends to establish himself, 
[he district or the colonisation society must take the initiative on itsk own 


Kcoont, in order that the results may be satisfactory. But often their 
[fets are powerless through the imposibiHty of buying suitable lattd and 
ittracting colonists really endowed with the qualifications required- 
to order that the labourer settled on his own farm may thrive on it, 
tonomically and socially speaking, it is not enough that there should' be 
htqueat opportunities for labour in the neighbourhood, but as far as 
possible he must fix his residence in the village, so that he may actually 
Id himself a member of the community and take part in the coirrmon life, 
ind often this condition is not realisable, for the peasants are far from being 
bclined to part with any portion, however sm^, of fteir holding. The 
labourer will the more readily buy a small farm, if the annual rent is covered 
by the yield of the soil, including the rentit^ vdue of the house. Thus the 
price of the land is no inconsiderable matter. In general, according to the* 
iize of the house and the area of the landj a labourer’s holding costs from 
Shoo to 8,000 marks, from 4,000 to 6,000; marlfflS’of which are represented 
by the value of the building. Some small ; colonisation societies, in order 
to avoid the difSculty of obtaining lands, purchase, when favourable op- 
portmiities present themselves, entire peasant holdi^, from which, w^ 
toeysell them again, they detach small portions to found labour«s’ cdenies.' 
So they obtain the land they require easily enon^ at a low rate. 

ma x imu m lim it of area of labourers' holding is^about a ^hectare, 
is enot^ to provide the labourer with food ind'sbo toiallow .him to 
some livestock, including a cow, without his beihg oblit^bfRj^eviote 
exclusively to working* his farm to the loss of his mt^l’Wage 
™*®. However, on the otha hand, a large number of labourers are not 
^ed to etablish themselves in a locality, if the conditions do not allow 
uar gradt^y -enlmging their holdings by fnrtha purchase of land, per- 
' of thar BC(p]iritig an independent position. Consequently, in 
\ attempt must be made to reconcile opposing interests. 
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fD) Limitation of the Functions of. the General Commissions through 

' ' Existence of Colonisation Societies. 

As long as the colonisation societies were still without capita] a«d 
experience, they were dependent on the General Commissions which occapiaj 
to^ds them a position similar to that they occupied towards private 
organizers of colonisation. But when their situation was stroi^ enough 
for to carry out the work themsdves, they endeavour^ to emancipate 

themselves from this tutele^e and obtain a liberty and independence it 
their colonisation work really correspondii^ with thar financial respons- 
ibility. A more ample autonomy was aiccorded them by the Gmeral 
Com^sions. However, in certain provinces, this evolution has already 
so far progressed that now the influence of the colonisation societies of 
public utility is predominant. Tim General Commissions have there only 

a secondary part to play. 

Tbe Government regulations for East Prussia in this connection an 
above all worthy of note. In that province, a General Commission was 
formed at Konigsberg, but only in 1896 and principally for the purposes 
of home colonisation. Recently, its work in this field has been so mud 
reduced, that its suppression is contemplated. The Decree of December 
13th., 1911, of the Ministers of Agriculture, Ein^, Home Afiaiis and 
JustiM, regulating the co-operation of this Commission with the Colonis- 
ation Society (Landgesellschaf(j,ptovid<es in fact that in futme it is the latter 
which is charged with all duties in connection with colonisation, including 
the regulation of the land registers (Grundbuchberichtigung) on its guarantee- 
ing to assure the vitality of the holdings it constitutes. With this end 
in view, it is allowed to start for its own use a Survey Office (Verm- 
stmgsabkilung). To meet the expenditure, the State ^ants it an annual 
contribution. The General Commission must limit itself exclusively to 
the grant of Zwischenkreiit and to intervening to obtain from the 
banken credit for rents fixed by agreement between the Landgesellsckijt 
and the purchasers of Rentengiiter and to obtain the grant of loans to 
cover the expenditure on buildings. It has therefore not even the 
smallest influence on the manner in which the colonisation is earned out, 
since all the proceedings in the matter, the purchase, the subdivision and 
the sale of the hol dings is exclushrdy managed by the Landgesettschajt. 

In West Prussia and Posen, the intervention of the General Commiss- 
ion, has been still further reduced. As for a long time peasant colonisation 
there was almost entirely in the hands of the Colwiisation ConnnissioB.' 
also charged itself with labourer’s colonisation in the district in igW- 

The Bromberg General Commission flow dissolved had previo® J 
obtained good results with the assistance of the small colonisation sociei- 
Now, labourers’ colonisation in the district has been entrusted to tM 
limkation Commission and the Mitielstandskasse in the Province of ros 
and to t\sieDei 4 scheBauembank atDaatzig. A General CommiMion 
still intervene when a scheme for labourers’ colonisation is came 
without the co-operation of a small colonisation society. La Pomei 
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]jj powers of the General Comission are not limited to the same extent 
IS in East Prtrssia. Yet there also its mqjortant right of intervention 
the definite establishment of prices has been officially ahnlkliPH 
yso in Brandenburg the functions of the General Commission have been 
jjaced. hr fh® Decree of August loth., 1909 on labourers’ colonisation 
juried out by the district administrations and local societies, it is said, 
iniongst other things, that the action of the General Commissions must 
je reduced to what is strictly necessary. 

And ^tM this, it is not to be doubted that the work of the General 
jonunissions in regard to home colonisation will slowly but surely be com- 
pletdy eliminated. Probably the matter will be settled when the reform 
jrthe suppression of the General Commissions, which has been contemplated 
[or many years, has to be dealt with. These institutions have now, snb- 
itantially, above aU in the eastern districts of Prussia, accomplished all 
the work they had to do; so that on many sides their dissolution is proposed 
IS well as the transfer of their functions to the ordinary courts or adminis- 
Wtive bodies in public law, or else their transformation into organisations 
ottupying themselves with the progress of the national agriculture gen- 
[laly. But on this point there is still very little agreement. 


(To be continued). 



FRANCE. 


AN ENQUIRY IN REFERENCE TO METAYAGE. 


somcE: 

KjlPKHtl DE U. OOKKOnOH D’ESflUftrS SDB M BTTOATIOlt DC M4TAYAOE EM 

{lUport Of Ihe CmmMtm oj Enquity at the Siluaium of Metayage w Franaj.iiistitni, 
ed by the Fiendi Fanners' Sodety (Supplement to the Bulletin of the SaSttjj 
April rst., 1913. rst. Kumber). 


At the last geaeral meeting of the French Farmers' Society, held 
Paris from the 17th. to the 22nd. of last Ffebniary, R. Ratouis de lim 
presented the Report of the Enquiry in reference to Metayage institul 
in the previous year. 

One hundred and nine answers were recdved from 41 departments 
the list of questions forwarded to the presidents of the associations t 
filiated to the society in the districts in which this method of leasi 
land is in force. 

let us say at once that everywhere a general tendency is observab 
on the part of the land holders to give their metayers appreciably belt 
conditions. Quietly, by the quit* simple action of enlightened sd 
interest, metayage has been able solve the problem of agricultm 
credit, by placing, at the disposal of fanners, lots valued at tens of tbou 
ands of francs and capital under the form of livestock and farm lequisit 
of the value of some hundred thousand francs. • 


§ 1. Definition of metayage and legislation on the subject. 


let Us first briefly consider what m^yage is from the legal pc'* 
(rf view as well as its economic and social character in the spieie ' 
practical agriculture. 

Metayage or partial metajrage is the result of an agreement (* 
contract by which the lessor, the land holder, the usufructuary or tw 
ant farmer of a farm gives tte metayer or a partial metayer, who giw 
his labour, the temporary enjoyment, under his own direction and supc 
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rf-tliB land, baiMtags and' all of p&tt of the ^tocfcaj^^ faim 
^aisittsi’ «®d sliaf« with Mm'the eventual pioduce id land add BHMey, 
detbet eq^lly Of in some otBer piopoftion,' and -tader ceitaia other 
jjcial conations. This half or other portion rf the^iaoduee is the 
remuneration. 

©e law of July i8thi, 1869 Instituted a special - contract, for me- 
SyagOf asthma- character of its- own, -resembling' at^the same time- that 
)l lease andthat of partaership, sut^ect to certain -special teguktiens in 
^dal pihits and fof the rest sub]ect-to the special eoU^tionsiof -the 
jgieenient and local Usage. 

Tte lav is-quite wide enough to apply to any metayage: contraot ; 
j defines the principal obK^tions of the parties and th6>U8iml maunet of 
liking of a partial metairie. 

The rimtraet of m^yage or partial metayage, says the first article of 
die'law, is that by- which the possessor of a rural holding leases the same 
Iffl a time to a tenant who engages to cultivate it and share the produce 
iritli the lessor. : 

Article 2 adds that “ the produce is divided equally,- unless there 
be stipulation or usage to the contrary". 

^cle 5 specifies that " the lessor shall supervise tte work and the 
general management of the farm,: both in respect to the mode of/cultiv- 
itionand the purchase and sale of livestock ”, and artide ii lays down 
Hit each of the parties may ask for an annual settlement- of . the 
icconnts. 

kberty is - of the very - essence of this contiact,' which is- always 
easy to break, and has to be adapted to the necessities of every locality, 
every holding and the most various drcumstances, lending itself to a 
ttmisand conditions according to the parties- contracting. Thus, practic- 
iy, metayage cannot be limited by absolute regulations and its forms 
ueercessi-rely varied. 


§ a. Metayagu erom the economic and sociai, point of view. 

From the eccmomic and social point of - view, metayage is the as- 
MMtion d capital and labour and the anion, in mutual fellovnhip, of 
“ P'f’rietor, Who lends his capital, represented by the hmd vdiich is 
the produce shared, the bui^njp, livestock, imydemeuts, manure, 
fodder and cash for purchases, and the farmer, who pves his lab- 
'll and who, innccordance- vath fee well known phrase, undertakes to 
. vcgai^ the -farm as a good father of a fiimily for the advantage 
‘s a dose bond of union betweeen the two as 
have .the same interests. 

Ifefc ^ 'Bdt only fee dosest bond of union between the owner and 
fanner;- ^feoxjia ve to- oeiKentrate feeir-'i^otts, to aid each other in 
saasoas nhd fn - times of- epidemics among .fee 'livestock, and to 





al»Te ia goo4 and evil fortune ; and not only the ubiw nf the coatdt 
of each, labottt, captal «id inteUi^eneei it JSf also one of a, 
,ao8t ^dous tneans of promoting totality and agsettltual piog^,, 

and social peace and harmony. i-i. . 

But one of the first things necessary for the hfe and success c 
metayage is mutual confidence. This, is a thing ttet cannot he ness 
ated; it either exists or it does not, and when it does; it mustii 
absolute. Mutual rdatimis ate certain and easy when them is teapK*. 
loyalty The bonds of union. then, are solid, and beiag solid are duiabl 

Assodation cannot last or at least it is difficult and imperfect if tha 
appear grounds for distrust and suspidon necess^ly leading to discoa 
agement. Under such conditions there is nothing to be done but t 
terminate the contract as soon as possible, .... 

The peasant, throi^ an instuct, developed in him by ^ dtcun 
stances of his environment, from the first is on to defensive. It i 
by frequent contract, by kindness and good council and by persuasio 
tot the proprietor, personally, with no go-between, may inspire tct 
fidence in to metayer and develop his energy, and excite his ambitio 
to do better and better, and bestow on his work to jealous care of 
proprietor for his own property. 

Without doubt — to law is precise cm to point — the lesson 
to head of to business ; he has to general mMagement and supe 
visiqn of to work. By residence or frequent visits he will secure ordi 
on to farm, will regulate to rotation of crops, select to seed and tl 
manure, indicate to direction to be, given to Uvestocfc improvemet 
and preside over to business of purchase and sale. 

But he will leave the details of to work to to metayer, wl 
alone has authority over his family and servants and to day latoie 
whom he hires and pays. In many cases he will trust to to good sens 
prudence and experience of his partner who has a more mfimate i 
quaintance with to farm he works and to livestock he tmds, hen 
consult him familiarly without too bnisqudy imposing his om ml 
he wiU insinuate his ideas Uttle by Uttle. Without bargaining, be w 
advance to sums necessary, relying on to honesty and industry ot « 
other, and will attempt to take the steps required and make the 
ary changes in advance without waiting to be asked, ^d i u 
.the metayer will be encouraged in his work and will teahly o u® 
adviee or to wdeis ^ven. The success of to inetaine dcpen 
this, mid no clauses of any contract, however precise, will n 

. Metayage, easier than direct farming; which, owing ^ 
of the labourers, has become, so to say, impossible in 
presents itself in different points of to country as an excellen “ 
in to hands of one who knows how best to use it fiir to pi 
to interest consemed and for to benefit of agrimiltuie pnera y, ^ 

Ito i^scredit in which fcamerly to farming gas 

agricultural life were held among to well to do dasees, no lOBi 
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|QS, ance 1880, ia the departments of the Centre, wlhere ferming by 
fennels ; TOis. unsuccessful, a large number of farms have been 
,i*n in Innd by capable and active landholders who have raised the con- 
itioa of metayers, interesting themselves personally and continually 
I their farms. Success has crowned their efioits and this sncceM has 
itodnced imitators. Assuredly, metayage carmot escape all critidsm; 
^ jas its own difficulties, its exigencies, its weaknesses. The adt^ticn 
i this method of farming is, besides, not a matter of caprice, but of 
lecessity, determined by tte special conditions of seasons, residence, fert- 
ile, and aptitude of which each is by himself the competent judge. 
j]l methods have their defects and their advantages and most usually 
gtif advantages depend on the character of the men, by whom, and the 
Djditiona of time, ^ace and other circumstances under which, they are 
pit in practiced 


§ 3. Farmers generae. 

This leads us to say a few words on a system that has been called a 
lybrid and parasite of partial metayage, which placed an intermediary 
jifween the landowner and the cultivator, set the former at a distance, 
iislaoed the latter and impoverished the soil. This system at one time, 
litiated the principle of metayage in a most regrettable manner. We 
man that of the farmers general. 

These real intermediaries, often occupied in various trades, or with- 
out any interest in agriculture, united under their management a large 
iiimbcr of landed estates, rented on excellent terms for. themselves, the 
proprietors of which were Unable to occupy themselves with them for 
rarious reasons, through residing elsewhere, or through want of sufficient 
working capital and the intermediaries worked the land by means of 
intayers who were really servants. Many imposed heavy burdens on 
tlar metayers such as the transport of an excessive amount of wood or 
girin, if they were timber, or grain merchants. By methods contrary 
to the principle and spirit of metayage, they endeavoured to profit by 
the labour of the metayers, so as not only to reimburse themselves for 
the amount of rent they paid the land owner, but ako to assure them- 
alves of as large a personal profit as possible. The consequence was 
tk metayers were in a miserable condition and could not hope for a 
Itgitimate reward of their labour or of that of their family. bWotc the 
terminated the fanner general endeavoured to derive all the profit 
* could from the land, while exhausting the soil. He then asked a re- 
cuced rent from the landowner, who being an absentee or being 
*>nous to be relieved of the management of the estate, preferred to 
jccave somewat less revenue from his land and to continue renting it 
"C solvent person, or even consented to a demand for new buildings, 
"ftoat increase of the rent. 
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When disputes arose at the termination of a lease, as the exp^ 
appointed by the court were generally farmers general, they combined!,! 
their mutual professional interests, and the just rights of the landownesj 
were sacrified. 

?or all these reasons, in the middle of the last century this systa, 
generally contributed to the unpopularity of metayage and the positio, 
of inferiority in which it was held . 

• But the number of fanners gmjeral decreased in proportion as tin 
landowners were induced to undertake the management of their laadtj 
estates or to choose as tenant farmers metayers who had saved somethij. 

The farmers general are now scarcely 1,300 or 1,400 in about twaitj 
departments. The department of Allier alone has from six to seven tn,. 
dred. Haute-Vieime from 120 to 150, Indre about a hundred, Cher, Vieme 
and Safine-et-I,oire from 50 to 65, Loire-et-Cher, Mayenne and Chare® 
about thirty each, Niivre from 12 to 15, I,oire, Ain and Vendee, about lo 
Creuse, Maine-et-Loire, Puy-de-D6me and Lot-et-Garonne, a tew d 
only one. 

Except in Allier, Haute- Vieime and Vienne, the number of famiHs 
general is nearly every where deereasii^. In some departments their plate 
is taken by business men, which is not precisely an advantage for me 
tayr^e, or by stewards, who, in order that the advantages of metayagt 
may not be lost and in order not to create ill-will, must avoid imperative 
orders and Unreasonable exactions. The want of tact of intermediarfc 
puts the proprietors and farmers into false positions with r^ard to eack 
other. 


§ 4. Distribution of metayage in France; its evolution. 


Accordir^ to the OflScial Statistics, (l) there were eighteen depart- 
ments, induing Corsica, in which the number of metairies or partial 
metairies was superior to that of farms leased whether by written 01 
verbal contract. 

The department of Landes came first with 19,100 metairies or partial 
metairies: then Dordogne and Allier with 17,200 each; Gironde with 15 , 5*1 
Tam, \rith 13,100; Haute-Vienne with 12,400; Charente with 11,900; Bas- 
ses-Pyrenees and* Haute-Garonne with from to,ooo to 11,000; Conerc, 
Corsica an.d Gets with from 7,500 to 9,000; Tam-et-Garonne, Aude 
Indre, Arihge and Lot with from 4,500 to 5,000; Creuse with 3,400. 

In other departments, where rented farms are more numerous, me- 
tays^e is also very important. Thus, there were 12,500 metayers in 


(i) Agricultiml Statistics of Praoce published by the Department of Agocultsrt' 
General .Jtesults of the Ten Years' Enquiry in 189a. (Putdished in 189?). Since 1892 18 * 

Denartment has held no Decennial .UfoliaOeel l?nn„{ea 
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Veadfe 10 > 99 ®**^ Loire-Inferieaie and between 6,500 and 4,000 in Vienne, 
jlayeane, Cber, Maine-et-lAiiie, Moibihan and Vaucluse. 

We may say that Bourbonnais, Pfa^ord, Limousin, Beni, Anjou, 
Poitou, Angoumois, Languedoc, Gascogne and part of Bretagne remain 
jie principal centres of metayage. 

According to the economic conditions and the special conditions pre- 
yalent in a department, an anondissemeut or a canton, according to the 
(nnveniaice, tide personal aptitudes and interests of the owners of the soil 
and according to the difficulties in connection with labour, metayage has 
lost or gained ground. 

The answers given to the questions sent out by the Commission on 
this point and on others give us hints and even certainty, especially 
when a single commune is being considered. 

Metayage seems to hold its ground in Vendee, Landes and Dordogne, 
especially in the region called «Nontromiais», in Limoisin, except for a 
part of 6)ir6ze where it would seem to be giving way, in Haute-Garonne, 
Basses-Pyren 4 es and Tam, Mayenne, Berri and Bourbonnais. 

It would seem to have lost ground in Var, Puy-de-Dome, Indre-et- 
hoire, Loire-Inf6rieure, Morbihan and Lanraguais. In some departments 
owi^ to the division of large and medium sized landed estates and the 
subdivision of land sold to speculators, the number of small proprietors 
themselves cultivating their holdings has appreciably increased, and that 
oi the metayers decraised. 

Former metayers, and in large numbers in Bourbonnais and a part 
of Berry, have becoijre proprietors. The direct working of large estates by 
the owners is becoming more and more difficult and exceptional. 

As a general role, except in a few departments, such as Doubs, 
where metayage has been recently introduced, the traditional conditions 
of the metayer remain at any rate, fundamentally, unchanged; but in prac- 
tice new ^reements or rather modifications of details, varying greatly 
with the ambient and the time, have been introduced without its being 
possible to say precisely when. They are the logical consequence of agri- 
cultuia! progress and economic evolution. Tradition in no way excludes 


progress and the instituldon has escaped from the trammels of routine 
whenever it has advanced and been well directed and supported. 

The rotation of crops has been modified, the use of manures and 
feitiliseis has been generalised, the formation of meadows and the contin- 
ually gieater production of artificial fodder have led to the development 
cl livestock improvement. Machinery and implements of every kind 
bhng the place of manual labour have mcreased the forms of labour 
c bnndred fold, while permitting of its improvement. 

As to the sense in which the conditions of metayage have been mod- 
’W, the opnion of the correspondents in the enquiry report is very 
The modifications have been made to the advantage of the me- 
“Jets. Here, there is .the decrease or even the suppression of the pay- 
m money; there, the landowner now pays the whole income tax; 
* ewhere, he freely lends improved implements, undertakes himself two 
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thirds of the cost of selected tboiwttghbred bree^ng stock and pays i^k 
the expenses formerly borne by the metayers: he ^ves prizes in nuiuey 
for crops requiring repeated and difficult dressii^, sUch as beetroot anj 
canots for fodder. Knally, the landowner is treating the metayer more 
and more as a real partner and is trying to give him an interest by 
means of longer leases in improvenrents by which the crops and tie 
livestock will benefit. 


§ 5. Share of the landholder in the profits and what 
HE reserves for HniSELF. 

Altogether and in principle, metayage is always an association for 
the division of the produce of the land farmed, or collected, in accordance 
with the agreements: but we do not always find an equal division ol 
all the natural and industrial produce of the landed estote. 

The fertility of the soil, the facility of cultivating well ariangEd 
farms, the area of the meadows, a thousand local circumstances and 
special agreements may interi’ene to make the metairie a farm in which 
the costs and the produce are shared irr proportion. 

Secondary circumstances due to agreements or local usage, decide 
the just proportion in accordance with the special situation of the holdings 
under consideration. There are inequalities of distribution which are 
only apparent and in every case we must understand and weigh all the 
circumstances carefully before passing judgment. Real inequalities, ne- 
cessitated by special uses tod circumstances, most often mate up for dis- 
similarities at the start and unequal investments of money. In many cases, 
the metayer, when all the accounts are strictly settled, will only lose by 
a rigidly equal division of the profits. 

Generally, in the forty departments considered, the grain is equally 
divided after threshing, by weight or by double decalitre. In some re- 
gions, the lessor has only a third of the wheat and rye tod a fourth 
of the oats and barley; the metayer then provides all the seeds and 
two thirds or three fourths of the manure. 

The seed of artificial fodder, less the amoimt required for sowtng, 
is divided equally. 

Pctatoes belong almost always entirely to the metayer who utrliss 
them both for his personal needs and for feeding and fattening 
In Perigord, however, part of the potato crop, not exceeding one 
belongs to the land owner. In the South,^dry pulse is shared in vaiyiug 
proportion. , „ 

As a general rule, all kitchen garden produce is the metayer s, 
same is the case with milk, butter or cheese made from the milk 
siugle cow of the stock reserved for lie use of the metayer, or co^ 
calves of which have been sold or weaned. This is an 
vantage, for, although the sale of dairy produce is forbidden in the 
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tiact, it is very difiScv^t to, exercise strict supervision and infringements 
jf the role constantly occur. 

The metayer’s wife has all the profits from the fowls, dueks, guinea 
(owl and pigeons. Only the profits from the geese and turkeys are shared 
equally, but the feathers belong to the metayer’s wife. 

Fruit is generally left to the metayer. Nuts and cider- apples are 
shared equally. 

Id the case of animals and livestock produce and asses, an equal 
(jivision is made in money. The owner receives and banks the produce 
of sales of livestock and it remains to hi? account until the settlement 
the profits from these sales', after deduction of the costs, are slia'red 
equally. 

Special agreements are made with regard to pigs. If they are bred 
the produce of the sale is divided; but the landowner provides the me- 
tayer with a certain amount of mast to help him rear them and allows 
him one or two of the sucking pigs to be fattened and eaten on the farm, , 
according to its greater or less area. If they are fattened on the farm, 
the expenditure and revenue are divided equally. In 'view of the im- 
portance of the development of the production of pigs in many regions 
ind the great care required in their maintenance, soipe proprietors, 
in order to encourage the production, guarantee their metayers an entire 
amount of from lo to 20% when the profits exceed a certain figure, which 
is equally divided. 

In addition to dues in kind called “ small contributions ” and some 
charges for carting demanded by the lessors, the metayers in some dqpait- 
nients or portions of departments have to pay a "yard tax” in money, 
called; metairie tax 

-According to the report of the enquiry we have summarised, we tnay 
in oome degree consider the metairie tax as an indirect equivalent of the 
laud tax the proprietor pays in full and of other benefits enjoyed by- 
tie metayer, such as dwelling house, garden, wood, various vegetables' and 
poultry yard. We must also .take account of the legitimate causes which 
n^e a metayer to offer the landowner a certain sum of money to obtain 
preference and have the chance of keeping a good holding and remain- 
ing on it a long time. Hnally, the metairie tax is sometimes very 
mturally due to the abandonment by the land o*ner of a field, a meadow; 
or pasture ground, or vineyard belonging to his reserve, the use of which 
™ metayer has desired. Ha-ving proposed to the proprietor to compensate 
™ for the cession by an annual payment of a' certain amount, the me- 
tiyer finds he has incuned the burden in question. 

let ns add that the report does not hide the fact that in certain 
n^ons the claims of the lessor and above all those of the farmer general 
we been abusive. But we must not forget that this metairie tax is so 
r fioni general, that, in one hundred and fifty answers rendered to the 
Commission, only thirty indicated its existeice, in Bonrbonnais, 
lamo^n and in a part of Gascogne and Poitou. Berides, it is 

oult to distinguish between it and the payment of the whole or only 
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' a® half of the land tax, or again other burdens of small importance its 
amount varies with the reports : in Bourbonnais, it vanes ^tween Saaj 
15 fis. per hectare, seldom exceeding lo fis. ; m l4mousm, it is from 5 tj 
10 frs. a hectare, and in other districts between I and 5 frs. a hectam 
counterpart of the metairie tax is found in the districts of 
extensive farms in the departments of Indre, under tte form of at 
annual bonus, guaranteed by the land owner and paid in money into 
the tioniis of the metayer in addition to his half of the profits. 

This is a new way of regarding the obligations particular situations 
create for proprietors and which allow of certain charges being equitably 
balanced. Some explanations are necessary here. 

In the large jiains of Champagne and Berry there are landed pro- 
perties with an area of 150 or 200 hectares and more of arable land, 
most frequently of inferior quality, yet suitable for the cultivation of 
grain, which is highly developed in the region and for that of artificial 
Mdet essential for sheep farms. There are so to speak no meadows, and 
on a farm of 200 hectares there are only from 8 to il hectares of poa 

grass land. . . . 

On these farms the type of metaine contract is as follows: the 
landholder receives a third or a fourth part of the grain free of all ej- 
pense except a third or fourth part of that for threshmg. 

The unequal division of the produce and the apparently large contrib- 
ution of the metayer to the expenditure make an unequal contract. The 
metayer proceeds according to his own judgment; he avoids all expendi- 
ture of which he has to bear two thirds or three quartern. The aops are 
consequently as a rule poor. In view of these conditions, clearsighted 
people decided a few years ago to adopt on farms of 180 and 200 hectares 
or more the principle of equal division of the produce, allowing ths 
metayer by way of compensation for the larger share he has in the expend- 
iture on the seed, a bonus of from ten to fifteen francs per hectare paid 
into his bands every year. This bonus represents with nearly mathemat- 
ical accuracy the excess revenue the partial metayer might have if be 
saved the two thirds or three quarters of the cost of the seeds ; hut it 
tiflc the great advantage of a quite safe insurance, above all to be ap- 
preciated in bad seasons. It assists the metayer to pay the very heavy 
expenses in connection with the numerous stafi the successful wor ngo 
these large farms calls for, in addition to his own family. Further u 
the enlightened direction of the landowner, the yield increases an * 
livestock benefits by the more intensive system of farming. P® . ® 
pfofit by the change. These large landed estates are leased for pen 
corresponding with that of the rotation «f the crops, that is for 0® 
years, and the lease is then renewed by tacit agreement. 

The net profits of the farm consist in the difference bet^n 
revenue and expenditure, after deduction o! the interest on 
ital, calculated at 5%. The lessor succeeds in lealiang 50 jjec- 

when the lease of the soil is not more than from 30 etairif 

tare. The value of the leased farm therefore exceeite that of the ffl 
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w {tom 30 to 35 %• of the soil itself seldom exceeds 750 fis. 

^ hectare ; the workii;® capital per hectare is from 100 to 125 frs. 

jijis example shows how metayage adapts itself to manifold combin- 
iions foi toe equitable distribution of burdens. 


§ 6. Duration and form op leases. 

j^ual leases, terminable as a rule at six mouths’ notice, are still the 
most frequent. 

There is however a generally increasing tendency in favour of three 
years’ leases with tacit renewal, and three, six or ten years’ leases, termin- 
able at the end of each three years’ period on notice of ten months or a 
year, as well as leases for the period of rotation of crops adopted by the 
lessor for bis farm. Four or fine years’ leases are also renewed by tacdt 
agreement This tacit renewal becomes in the minds of those concerned a 
conective of the brief term of the contracts and is the natural result of 
good relations between landlord and tenant. 

Verbal contracts are still in use but are growing rarer. We hear of 
a verbal contract in Indre-et-Loire, at Bourgueil, which has been in force 
fora hundred and twenty years. This example shows that the term of a 
lease is of small importance ; good relations, mutual esteem and confidence 
constitute the real bonds of union between landlords and metayers, far 
more securely than legal written agreements. 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to discover the proportion of con- 
tracts passed by private deed, formal or verbal contracts. For about 15% 
of verbal contracts there are from 45 to 55 % passed by private deed and 
from 30 to 35 % entered into before notaries. 


§ 7. Area op landed estate. 


The area of the lauded estates cultivated by metayers varies with 
the region, the fertility or poverty of the soil, the density of the popul- 
ation, the size of the farm buildings scattered more or less widely over the 
taritory, finally, with special circumstances of property and of family, 
independent of the interests of agriculture. 

In the alluvial plains of the Allier the metairies are not larger than 
^ hectares, while on the giaggite mountains and in a part between the 
wire and the Allier, their area is 70, 80 or loo hectares. 

On an average the farms are from 50 to 60 hectares. This is the most 
isiial area, in Cher, Vienne and Indre, although there are in these regions 
^tallies of 100 hectares and over. In Dordogne, Creuse, Haute-Viemie, 
yenue, Maine-et-I,oire, Tam, Loire-Inferieure and Haute-Gamnne, the 
uns vary generally from 20 to^fio hectares in area. Evidently, in con- 
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sequence of the nital exodus and the deficiency of labourers, and the 
dispersion of families, large farms are becoming more difficult to wort 
Very often two farms of 50 hectares yield more than one of 100 hectares 


§ 8. Rtjies for working farms. 

As, in conformity with the law, in the contracts the general inaa. 
agement and supervision of the farm work is reserved to the landowner, 
it seems at least superfluous to insert clauses with regard to the crops| 
their rotation, the livestock, and the use of manure, except in the case 
of an innovation interrupting the traditional use. In practice, it is 
prudent not to set aside local usage too much as, in the settlement of 
a large number of disputes, it may be found to have the force of law, 
But with economic advance some of these local customs have fallen into 
desuetude . It is therefore advisable to insert in the contract certain regul- 
ations, as results of such progress; and to set aside uses now out of date. 

Wfth r^ard to the maintenance of ditches, hedges, enclosures, fam 
roads and pruning of trees, it is well, in order to avoid difficulties at tie 
termination of the lease, to specify clearly the obligations the metayer 
contracts conformably with local conditions estabhshed at the start. 

The answers to the questions in relation to the rules for working 
the farms give interesting information with regard to liming and marl- 
ing now in common use. 

As the results of liming with la^e quantities of lime are not immed- 
iate, but affect the crops for several seasons, in some contracts, it is 
provided, for example, that the lime, the cost of which is shared, must 
be supplied for four years and that, if the metayer leaves the farm before 
the expiration of these four years, the owner of the land must repay lim 
one eighth of the total price of the lime for each year after he leaves 
the farm ; or else the hme must be entirely provided by the owner, the 
transport and spreading of it forming a charge against the metayer; 
the same rules hold good in the case of marl. 

The cost of chemical manure is also shared in equal proportions. 
Sometimes, in the contract, the lessor indicates the amount of manure 
the lessees must use for winter and spring grain. 

The proprietor selects and purchases the manure. He advance it. 

Threshing is charged for either by the day, the lessor undertaking 
to pay the hire of the machine, including the wages of the three nien 
who work it, and the metayer paying the labourers and providing foon J' 
the men; or by the piece, at a price fixed by agreement per dou e 
decalitre or by weight. In this case, landlord and metayer sh^ 
costs, at the settlement of accounts. The metayer, as a rule, feeds e 
three men who work the machine. . 

Knally, there are regions, in which metairies of average size ”8 
near to eadi other, and the metayers’ families large, the necessary 
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^ for tlir®hiag is assured by the mutual interchange of neighbourly 

... 

fhe cultivation of hoed crops, such as beetroot and carrots for fodder 
jjijjires much care if it is to be done well. And the landlord, in view of 
0 kind of farming and its utility for livestock production, does not 
jjesitate to compensate his metayer for his expenditure for special lab- 
our required for the second dressing. Thus we find prizes given of 
jjoBi 50 to qo fis. and more per hectare of beetroot and carrots for fod- 
der, or I fr. per 1,000 l^s. of beetroot gathered, 10 frs. per hectare of post- 
atoes and Jerusalem artichokes ; and 5 frs. per hectare of cabbages. 

The conditions for the plantation of fruit trees are fixed by rules 
inserted in the contract. The proprietor supplies the plants, the meta3rer 
hdps in planting and tending them ; the produce ultimately is divided 
or left to the metayer. 

Improvements of the soil are the affair of the landowner. If the 
metayer is asked to contribute supplementary labour, it is absolutely 
necessary that it should be specified in the special agreements freely ar- 
unged, landlord and metayer being both intoested in the improvement 
of the soil. The metayer will be the more bound to assist the landlord, 
as fat.aa his strength and his time permits, as he may one day profit 
by these improvements, if the occupation of the farm is assured to him 
by along lease or by the confidence inspired by his good relations with 
tie lessor. 

If a farm can be transformed into meadow land, the proprietor has it 
Wed, ditches and trenches dug, or fences erected and the metayer keeps 
them in order; he provides the seed and the manure, at least the first 
year. The metayer Uses the farm .teams for the traasport, prepares the 
earth, manures it and sows the seed. If the land has to be cleared, the 
metayer assured of a long lease co-operates with the owner in the work 
ia different ways, and the owner sometimes leaves him the whole of the 
frst crop. 

In the case of deep ploughing and steam ploughii^, the metayer some- 
times has only to arrange for the transport of the machine and plant to 
tile fidds, to provide the water for the plough and food for the two or 
tlree men workir^ it. 

Iti the case of land reclamation, drainage. Utilisation of springs, and 
irrigation, the proprietor arranges for the important earthworks at his own 
®st and buys the pip«, and the metayer undertake the work, all the 
emity of which he understands and from which he knows he must derive 
™efit in various ways. 

If misunderstandings axis^, or in case the conditions of the lease 
ue not carried out, the only remedy is the cancellation of the contract. 
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§ 9. SlAFF. 

The ntunber of the employees necessarily varies vrith the size of the 
families, the crops cultivated and the livestock bred. The cultivation of 
cereals and hoed crops demand more labourers and the labourers may 
be reduced on farms plentifuEy provided with meadows and pastur^e. 

Generally, it is reckoned that a metairie of 50 hectares, with 15 hec- 
tares of meadow land, requires as a rule the work of three men, two 
women, a cowherd and a small boy as a herd. At harvest time additional 
assistance is required. 

In one place they calculate a man is required per 8 or 10 hectares, 
in another per 15 or 20 hectares, exclusive of cow-herds and shepherds! 
Every thing depends on the composition of the farm and the proportion 
of arable land. 

To ensure the most rapid execution of important work such as that 
of reaping, for which the family Is not always large enough, the pro- 
prietor sometimes ei^ages to provide a labourer to be fed by the me- 
tayers, for two or three weeks, or else he gives the metayer a certain 
amount in money. 

It is besides usually laid down in the contracts that the metayer is 
bound to have available the necessary staff so as to prevent any work 
being n^lected or delayed. Hardly anywhere need the supplementary 
staff be approved by the proprietor; yet, if the metayer employs unde- 
sirable labourers, he may blame him aud ask for their dismissal. 


§ 10. How THE STOCK IS CONSTITUTED, AND THE CONTRIBUTIONS 
OP THE LANDLORD AND METAYER. 


The livestock consists of anim als of every kind ; the dead stock, 
which may be called “iron stock”, consists of ploughs, carts, harness, food 
racks for sheep folds, machinery, implements and moveables of the most 


various kinds. 

The composition of the livestock varies with the farm. In BoUr- 
bonnais, a holding of from 50 to 60 hectares may support from 8 to 10 
oxen, 6 to 10 cows, 6 to 8 calves of a year old, 6 to 8 sucking calves, 
3 or 4 sows with their young, one or two brood mares, from 3® ^ 

breeding ewes or sheep for fattening, and from 8 to 12 pigs for fatten- 
ing. In Berri, on farms of the same sizi, where sheep are the pnncip 
animals bred, we find from 100 to 120 breeding ewes, from 12 “ 
18 head of horned cattle, from two to three sows and two brood mares, 
or horses take tlie place of oxen. 

The value of the livestock is as variable as its composition. 1 ® I 
amount to 500 frs, or not exceed H» frs. per hectare ; it varies gene 1 
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250 and 350 fa. per hectare. The same may be said of the dead 
which may be 25, 50 gi 100 fr. per hectare Everything depends 
’j the character of the equipment and the special requirements of each 
^calar farm. 

” Of the livestock, the landlord always supplies the breeding stock, 
dftea only the half, the third or even the fourth part of the livestock 
ij the stables, cowhouses, sheep folds and p^tyes. To the breeding 
stoch, indeed, is added the young of this stock, half of which belongs 
tj the metayer. 

In the same department, in thesame commune, there are differences as 
tj the amount of stock supplied by the landlord, very often the whole 
sBOimt, and that contributed by the metayer. 

Ihe breeding stock may in fact be increased by the owner taking 
possession of aU or half of the young at a valuation at the termin- 
ition of the lease, the new lessee having nothii^ to pay to the form- 
er lessee; or else the new metayer pays his predecessor for the half 
of the increased stock which he takes over and thus acquires a r^ht to 
the estimated value of the livestock; or else again the lessor places to 
the account of " advances to the metayer ” half the estimated price 
and is leimbureed at the contract rate by the metayer. 

In the districts where the metayers were formerly mere servants, 
to whom the landlords had to advance everything, and on certain farms, 
as a result of ancient use, the dead stock is provided entirely by the 
landowner. The lessees most keep it in repair and renew it. TOen they 
toe, everything over and above what they received at first belongs to 
than. In case of a deficit, they must make up the difference in money. 

Most frequently, in those departments to which the enquiry referred, 
the dead stock is the property of the metayer. 

As a rule, the metayers must undertake all the work in connection 
mth harvesting and especially the reaping ; they then have to buy the 
aachiaes for mowing, reaping, binding, raking, etc. But, in practice, the 
liadlords often make the neces-sary advances for the purchase of machines 
and the metayers reimburse them in the course of a few years, or else 
the machines are bought collectively, the maintenance rpm ai’ning a charge 
against the metayers. 

There are other improved machines, such as soweis and sifters, 
which the landlords, when they have asuflSciently large number of farms 
>n a sitgle locality, place at the disposal of their metayers, to circulate 
farm one to the other in a filed order. 


The animals ate not the only stock the profits and losses of which 
^ shared. Manure heaps, ol^ ricks, fodder and standirrg grass in arti- 
meadows, most also be considered under that head. It follows 
at the termination of the lease the gain or loss on the valuation 
its beginning has in each case to be equally divided, 
landlord always controls the purchases and sales wither with- 
the assistance of the metayer, since on principle and by law he has 
®anagement of the farm. In practice, purchases and sales are 
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cbttdticted in accordance with previous arrangements. Usage, whit* 
theeflect of law in business matters, only admits (rf a largain beijg 
final, when ratified by the master. 

I,et Us finally note that if the landlord and metayer generally ha,j 
equal shares in the purchases and sales, there are cases in which the 
former Undertakes, if not the whole, at least two thirds or three fourth 
of the cost, in case of heavy eiq)enditure, such as for purchase of choice 
throughbred breeding stock. 


§ II. Charges on the farms. 

The land tax is either paid by the land holder (this is the most 
frequent case), the metaiiie tax sometimes comporsating him for this 
payment and for other advantages conceded by him ; or else it is paid 
half by him and half by the metayer. 

As the situations of the farms are not identical and equally favour- 
able to the metayers, if in certain cases the metayers may be fairly asked 
to contribute the half of this tax, the obligation in other cases may be 
too heavy and not in proportion to the yield of the soil. And we could 
mention sufficiently numerous examples in which the metayer has neither 
land tax, nor dues in money nor metairie tax to pay. 

Of the other taxes, the poll tax and tax on furniture, the tax on 
doom and windows of the house occupied by the metayer, and that on 
vehicles and dogs are generally paid by the metayer; services in kind, 
rendered with the help of the farm teams, are most usually at his expense. 
The buildings are insured against fire by the landlord. The metayer must 
insure at his own expense his furniture, and his plant and insure himself 
against tenant’s risks. Unless he is relieved from this by the landlord's 
policy. The expense of insurance of the stock, ricks, fodder and var- 
ious crops harvested is shared equally, as well as is the cost of insurance 
of crops against hail, and that of livestock insurance. 

In theory, repairs are at the charge of the metayer, in practice it is 
more often the proprietor who carries them out. In some departments 
and especially in Maine-et-Loire, Dordogne and Charente, the metayer pays 
from 5 to 10 frs. a year as a subscription towards the repairs made by 
the landlord. As a general rule, the lessees must fetch the material ffl 
repairs, whether considerable or small, for buildings and rebuildings, wi 
their own teams and drivers from a distance not exceeding a certain 
number of kilometres. In case of fire they^ust bear the cost of cartage 
in accordance with the estimate of the experts called to estimate e 
damage. . , 

The costs in connection with the contract are either home entirely J 
the metayer or are shared equally. Eventual costs of deeds in ^ 
to business of common interest are borne equally by the two pa 
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5 12, Deijveey of farms the produce of which is shared. 


possession is taken of the faim on some popular festival : Maitininas 
(jovember nth.), Saint George's Day (April asrd.). Saint John's Day 
]iBie 24 tb-). Michaelmas (September 24th.), All Saints' Day (Novem- 
Ja 1st.) : hi Dordi^e also on the ist. and 8th. of September. 

The day most usually selected is Martinmas (November nth.). Each 
^ the above dates is more or less suitable or inconvenient. 

(() On November nth., the cdd metayer leaves the holding after 
his winter grain which he will come to harrow, and roll in spring 
ad reap next summer. 

The beetroot is left after valuation. 'The value in excess of that estim- 
itaJ at his entry in possession is paid to the outgoing tenant. 

The naturid hay in the bams is kept intact, as well as the first crop 
if artificial fodder. Until an amount is reached generally fixed beforehand, 
the livestock are fed up to November nth. on second crops, after grovrth 


ffld meadow grass. 

(J) When the metayer takes possession on April 23rd., suitably 
Bade contracts give him the right to come in February to prepare a certain 
jjantity of unplanted land and to sow grasses for artificial meadows, in the 
[Bin fields. 

I The metayer occupying on this date has every right to work the 
low land for winter sowing; he reaps the artificial fodder taken over 
valuation when ripe, as well as the natural hay left as a sub- 
litiite. 

He finds many manure heaps, the value of which is estimated, 
ihen he arrives. 

He win have full enjoyment of the farm on September 29th., after 
lie threshing of the grain which the outgoing metayer supervises, 
i (c) The date of June 24th. presents less advantages for the prepar- 
Ition of the soil ; but the situation is almost the same with regard to 
Wder, and the term before the full enjoyment of the farm is obtained 
(leduced to a minimian, as, three or four months after June 24th., 
fie outgoing tenant will have reaped the last crop he is entitW to. 

! In Haute-Vienne, delivery is often made in a very unsatisfactory 
»y. The metayer, leaves the farm, where, most usually he has sown 
rel^Iy and presents overfed livestock for valuation. In most cases 
mTOmitg metayer receives the land sown by his predecessor with 
obligation of leaving the same area sown when he quits the farm. 
’Where the outgoing metayer returns to reap the harvest he has sown, 
bcit arrangement would be a division by which the incoming and 
oing tenants should each receive a quarter and the landlord a half. 
^ Would thus be to the interest of the outgoing tenant to sow under 
conditions, and of his successor to take good care of the crop 
n •troubles in connection with removal would be avoided. 
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the outgoing metayers’ last crop is gathered by his successor on the 
farm with the help of the farm teams and their drivers. At the tine oi 
threshing the straw, the bales are placed in order and tied by the 
incoming metayer. 

Within three months from his entry into occupation of the fan^ 
the incoming metayer may demand from the outgoir® one a report 
the state of the fencing, of the condition of the hedges and trenches 
and of the repairs at his charge etc. 

The stock is valued in the days preceding dehve^, or even on the 
day itself. Most usually the outgoing and the incoming metayers each 
choose an appraiser. In case of disagreement, a third is chosen hy 
mutual agreement, by the court or by the local m^trate. Against 
the decision of this third there is no appeal. 

As a rule the valuation must be made at average rates, that is to 
say, if homed cattle is being sold very cheap at the fairs, at a higha 
rat^ and if it is sold very dear, at a lower one. 

Generally, the proprietor furnishes half the seed, whether deducted ai 
the time of threshing or furnished later by the lessor on the eve of sow- 
ing. If it is necessary to buy seed the expense is equally divided. 

In the case of land improvement, the parties proceed in accoiduci 
with the good father of a family clause, the condition of the land as 
shown at date of delivery of the farm, mutual agreement or the decision 
of appraisers. No provision is made in the contracts for compensation 
by the proprietor to the metayer for improvement of the land, nor bj 
the tenant to him, for deterioration of the property. In case of the special 
class of work to which we have alluded above being decided on by mutual 
agreement within the period of the lease, special arrangements eitbei 
verbal or in writing are entered into specifyii^ the conditions Under wild 
it must be carried out. 


§ 13. Speciai, vihculturE by metayers. 


Before the invasion of the phylloxera and cryptogamic disease 
vineyards were cultivated frequently enough on the metayage systo 
in various parts of the viticultural districts where the wine had no 
sufficient fame, quality or value on the market to induce the landloi 
to reserve for themselves absolutely the whole produce and the persona 
management of the often delicate operations on a farm of considera 
value. , 

The general conditions of metayage in this case scarcely difle® 
from those by which it is ordinarily regulated. Equal sharing was 
rule; but where the work was difficult, by reason of the 
the soil, the metayers sometimes received a little more than hal 
crop, or again, on the contrary, under favourable conditions, 
than half. 
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']3ie proptietor, most frequently, undertook the breaking up of the 
and the plantation, leaving the simple working of the soil and 
to the vinedresser, and en^ged to sJare the produce with 
IjIji at the vintage: or else, he gave him wages up to that time. Besides 
Ijjs the conditions varied infinitely. 

In the South East and Centre especially, the old leases were for 
Iwg periods ; of ten. fifteen or more years, which was logical enough, in 
of the good and bad years. 

Ihe vinedressers considered the lots entrusted to them as their own 
property. 

We still find this equal dirnsion of the produce in the case of small 
fineyaids in Loire, Puy-de-D6me, Doubs, Dordogne, Var, Tam, Hautes 
jnd Basses-Pyren&s, Tam-et-Garonne and Vendee, where the proprietor 
provides the props or stakes, the wire and often the anticryptogamic 
substances, and half the cost of the manure. Elsewhere, as in Loire 
Inf&ietire, one party receives a third or a fourth of the produce. 

In Charente-Inferieure the metayers are no longer willing to work 
for a share in the produce, above all when the harvest does not pro- 
ink to be good. And the proprietors pay a fixed price per hectare 
for all the work in connection with the vine, not including the gather- 
ing of the grapes which is paid for by the day or at from 75 cent- 
imes to I fr. per kg. loaded on the cart. In Haute-Savoie the vinedressers 
blso now prefer a fixed rate of pay guaranteed for a minimum number 
if years. 

In Indre-et-Loire, metayage seems to have disappeared from the 
tineyards. 

In some departments the landlords have attached to their metairies 
ismallvineyard, the whole expense of the cultivation of which up to the 
jliiid or fourth year they bear themselves, the metayer then cultivating 
It as a metairie and sharing the produce equally with the owner. 

A small vineyard formed of direct bearers or grafted hybrids, 
Jesisting ayptogamic diseases and hardy, and not demanding too much 
ittention from the metayers, is a great advantage to a farm, both on 
iccoimt of the wine and of the marc, from which a drink is made. The 
netayei has no expenses in regard to the working of this vineyard 
M the vintage, the produce of which is all profit. 


§ 14. VAEUE and FUTURE OF METAYAGE. 


“ On account of its adaptability „ says R. Marcel Vacher, in his 
to the Commission, " metayage has transformed and made the 
"rtaae of the landholders of Bourboimais ; well understood and well 
it may lead to the most tangible improvement in agriculture 
® hvestock breeding and pennits of the soil giving a yield above 
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that obtained by other methods of cultivation, with less lisk^ i®, 
expenditure and less supervision on the part of the proprietor." 

This very authftritative opinion is endorsed by the Society 
AUier, which replied as follows : “ In very fertile districts, whe» 
however, the absence or scarcity <rf natural grass does not allow ^ 
livestock improvement being carried on, where the only form of fanj. 
ing possible is that of agriculture properly so called, on an intelligait 
intensive system, that may give good returns, but s^o requires lug, 
expenditure, the metayer would not have the capital nor the pro 
fessional capacity necessary and would succumb under his burdens, 
Hired: cultivation by the fenner or the renting of the farm is in tijj 
case preferable. In districts where meadow land and pastures previil 
to a greater degree than cultivated crops, where livestock improvemeit 
and fattening may be carried on on a large scale and with profit, there j 
no need for metayers. Cultivation costs little; it is not to the landlordi 
advantage to divide a profit, the half of which would be an excessivi 
remuneration to the metayer for work which, besides, he has not had 
bo do. It must be added that metayage cannot be improvised in » 
gions where it does not exist or never has existed. Nor can it hi 
imported. Trials made in this direction have had only anephemeralsuccess, 

But where metayage has always existed and still exists, if it is well 
o^anized on the two fundamental bases : of division of all the prodsce, 
and the chief management in the hands of the proprietor, on land ol 
average fertility where livestock and cereal crops have almost equal 
' importance, it is indisputably the mode of fanning which assures th 
best revenue from the land and it must be maintained as carefully as 
possible, as long as it can be.” 

In other districts, in Limousin and Berry, formerly accounted S! 
poor, metayage has led to a happy change under the influence of inai 
who have confidence in their work and to a large extent second ftf 
efforts of the metayers who aid them. The plough has rescuei 
immense areas from the moor and heath; drainage has rendeiei 
fertile land previously inaccessible ; fine local breeds of livestock hau 
increased in weight and quality, with the improvement of the soil arS 
the increase of its production ; the yield has considerably iucrearf 
thanks to a good system of cultivation and the employment of chemica 
manure. The value of the stock has been doilbled, and increased thra 
fold and even fourfold. Special buildings with many apartments, bm 
on sound hygienic principles, where the sun and air enter at will, 
here and there replaced the old , damp, unhealthy, thatch roofed huts, u 
a single apartment of which a whole fanjily found shelter. 

In Anjou and in the South of Mayenne in particular, metayage ’ 
been the dlief instiument of all the prepress accomplished in a cen u 
so also in Bretagne and Poitou. j. 

In other departments many examples show the happy ks ^ 
which good metayage has led, above all in respect to livest 
tuovement and fatteninv. 
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Is there no further progress for metayage to accompKsh? The 
(S«eis sent to the commission of enquiry give interesting suggestions 
j this head, which may be summarised as follows : 

Improvement of stock, better arrangement of buildings, longer leases; 
(vjsioa of leases so as to eliminate antiquated formalities ; ' improved 
^ements, purch^e of good breeding stock, development of meadows 
(d of livestock improvement, special prizes for encouragement for pig 
^ng and fattening, publication of information on metayage. 

With this, desires of a general character have been expressed with 
^rd to agricultural instruction in the schools, redaction of taxes, devel- 
pBcnt of livestock improvement syndicates, the formation of a special 
letayers' pension fund, the reduction of the charge for transport of 

lainrc. 

The improvements that may be introduced into the contracts in the 
iteiest of the parties concerned may be summarised as follows ; 

Longer leases, at least equal to the period of rotation of crops, 
) be renewed by tadt agreement ; 

Preparation of the contracts with all useless formalities excluded, 
ery clearly spedfying the obligations and mutual rights and duties of 
oth parties ; 

Generalisation of the equal division of expenditure and profits, 
ildng into account old ricks, cattle food, standin.g grass in artifidal 
eadows; 

Land tax to be paid in equal proportions by both parties: instead 
the metayer paying rent in money, or the metayers’ tax ; 

Prizes for cultivation of beetroot and carrots for fodder; 

Appointment of three appraisers, at the termination of the 
ntract, instead of two ; 

Careful establishment of the coirdition of the farms ; 

Grant of savings bank books by the landlord to all the metayers’ 
ildien, with annual payments : 

Registration ix o^io, at the landlord’s expense, of metayers in 
E ^cultural societies, cornices and syndicates to which the landlord 
tags; 


Special agreement for all work not included in the habitual duties 
tae metayer in respect to the ^arm he works. 

As a result of all these provisions in conformity with the prindple 
“ spirit of metayage, we may have a renovated and improved form 
“S contract with favourable conditiorrs allowing the metayer to gain 
wey by increased and better production. 
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I. progress realised in the readjustment 
OF FARM lands. 


SOURCES: 

Dai Nippon Noewaiho {Journal of the Japanese Sodely of AgricuUure). No, 38. Tokic 
Mardi, 191$. 

NOSHOMU Horei Shuilan {ColledioH of Laws and Decrees of the Department of A^ricvhi 
and Commerce), and. vol. isUpart. Tokio, 191a. 


§ I. Statistics relating to the application of the laws. 

In the February number of this Bulletin for the current year, vte spob 
of the laws on the readjustment of farm lands and reproduced figares show 
.ingthe state of the work on June 30th., 1910. The Japanese Departmento 
Agriculture and Commerce has just pubhshed a new report on the applia 
tion of these laws. It appears from it very evident that the^ Japanese Gov 
emmentis following this very important work with great interest and oc 
cupying itself actively with it. 

In the article refened to we said that, up tt the end of June, 1910, th 
total number of landed estates for which the schemes were approved wi 
3,211. Since then, up to August 31st., 1911, 1,532 otherscbemes hadbea 
approved. That is to say, in the space cf only a year and a half, wof 
was performed far exceeding in amount what had been done previotslj 
since the laws began to be applied, that is between 1900 and the end 0 
June, rgio. 

The total number of landed estates, to which the law had been appue 
at the end of August, 1911, was therefore 4,743, with a total area of 283,00 
iho 53 (i) and was subdivided as under ; 



NwnlKr oF I<anded 

Alta 1 *) 


Estetc* 


Between 1900 and June 30th., ipoSw 

1909 

1910 

1911, Up to August 30th. . 

2,129 

1,140 

749 

725 

125,9^1-48 

80 , 557-^3 

40,933-83 

_ 35 o^ 

Total . . . 

4.743 

283,001-03 


{z} cho = o. ha. 99. 
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of all this area about 82 % or 233,273 could really he cultivated, 
jjje rest served tor roads, water ways, canals, engineenig works etc. The 
ud was divided as follows : ricefclds, 185,060 ehoj cultivated with other 
Ups 48,213 : respectively 65 and 17 % of the total. It is estimated 

Lt after the readjustment has been completed the figures will be as 


jllows. 


por Ricefields 

For Xand ilnder other Crops . 

Total . . . 


Ana 

236,396 

27.103 

263,499 


83 

9.6 

92.6 


From the above it appears that by the readjustment of the 4,753 estates 
qaestioB, the area of the rico fields will be increased 27 %or by 51,336 cAo, 
il the area of the land under other crops diminished 44% or by 21,110 cho. 
Itogether the total area cultivated will have increased from 233,273 to 
53,499 cho, or by 30,226 cho that is to say about 10.6 % of the total area 
adjusted. If we now compare the new figures with those we gave in 
he February number of this Bulletin in relation to the situation on June 
nth., 1910, we see that there has been no appreciable diference in the pro- 
oitioa of area gained for cultivation. It was 10.8 % on June 30th., 1910 
id 10.6 % on August 31st., 1911. But we can scarcely say the same with 
tjud to Uk expenditure that has been necessary for this readjustment. 

The total expenditure for readjustment of the first 3,211 landed 
itate, was estimated at 28,885,384 yen, whilst the estimate in the case of 
bt 1,532 estates for which schemes of readjustment were approved between 
bit 30tb„ 1910 and August 31st., 1911, was 16,167,466 yen, which broi^t 
h total expenditure contemplated at that date for the projected readjust- 
«nt of all these 4,733 estates up to 45,052,830 yen. This enables us to 
ak some very important observations on the matter. As we observed 
low former article, the cost of readjustment of the first 490 estates was 
1 an average 131 yen, or 338 fr. per hectare . In the case of the later 1,532 
dates the cost averaged 188 yen or 485 fr. per hectare, with an increase 
i 6 % on the first average . This has not failed to arouse objections from 
'isons competent and above all from those interested, who found the 
^oftheworkof readjustment enormously increased and considered that 
“ teatened to destroy the balance there should be between the profits 


— ..j changes and the capital invested in the work. But the 
^pnsse GovemtTKnt had foreseen this. It at once took measures to 
foj the co-operative societies and syndicates constituted in 
^tmty with the law on the readjustment of farms, the means for 
ftlTl^*^ funds they required. It exempted them from the payment 
ijj. fu* and permitted them to contract loans, not on mortgage, 
•U'fustti^ mortgage banks etc. Besides it has intervened directly 
' hvour^ wifli giants of large subsidies. 
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§ 2. The reguiations with regard 'm sdbventions. 

These regulations were first published in 1^7 and republished alucsi 
in full in IQ08 and 1909. On October 7th., 1912 the ofiicial journal of ti, 
Japanese Government, (Ktetmpo) published some important amendments 
made in the 1909 regulations. They were due above all to the results pn, 
duced recently by the application of the law. In order to give the reafa 
an idea of the work of the Central Government in the eseculion of n 
important matter of agriculttual readjustment, we shall here mention th 
principal details of the regulations. 

In order to promote and facilitate the readjustment and improvemei 
of the farms, the Department of Agriculture and Commerce reserves to it* 
the right of granting 3rearly subventions, in conformity with the provisioi 
of the regulations in question, the amormt not to exceed that shown out! 
Departmental Estimates. 

The funds thus granted are assigned to the prefectures concerned. Tk 
are entered imder the head of expenditure or of subventions. In the fc 
case, they are amounts assigned for various researches, etc. for the supei 
vision of the work done in the year for increasing the fertility of tls a 
or readjustment of farms. In the second case, under the head 0 
subventions are included the frmds granted for preparation and executiai 
of the work done in the year in order to attain the above ends. 

When it grants subventions tbe Department exercises careful stpe^ 
vision over the object they ate to serve and the use made of them. Hj 
prefectures desirous of obtaining subventions must in fact make applia 
tion to the Department. With their application they must send all doo 
ments that may in any way serve to explain the need for the money appln 
for and the utility of the work on which it is employed (projects, icsearcie 
estimates, etc). Any modification.s introduced into the projects presented 1 
tbe district authorities mrrst be authorized by the Department. W 
the expenditrrre exceeds the estimate a new subvention may he applied fi 
to covet tbe difietence. 

The district authorities that have obtained subventions must, not lit 
than May 30th., each yEaT,teportin detail on the state of the researcleSii 
the e,stabUshment of tbe projects, on the supervision of the work etc., 
well as on the results obtained by the investment of the money granto 
The Department desires frrrther to be informed in detail with regard to tl 
antecedents of all the officers eventually employed for the accomplishincri 
one or other of the objects above mentioned. It reserves the right of 1 
fnsingtoaccept them as employees. Hie Mnister, further, reserves to hi 
self the right to modify the proposals presented, to increase or deciea 
in proportion the amount of the subvention and to call at any mofflenl 
reports on tbe state of the work, etc. The provincial authorities of a » 
trict receiving a subvention are, further, obliged to continue 
wst financial year the execution oi a projected wodc when it l»s no* 
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5 sible to tenninate it in the course of the first working year. Kn- 
y it is laid down in the roles that, as soon as the work is finished, the 
oiiicial authorities receiving subventions must, vrithin the shortest 
liod possible, send the Department a complete report on the work 
pouted and detailed accounts showing how the money obtained has been 
ilised. 


2. PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE 
relating to agricultural economy in japan. 


OFTICIAl, PUBtlCATIONS: 

JS csosi Hokoko (Riport <m Emiiration). Department of Foreign Affairs. Division of 
Conunercial Affairs. Toklo, 1913. 

]] NIHON Gwakoku Boeki Geppyo {Monhlty Statistical Tables of Japanese Foreign Trade). 
Department of Finance. Customs Division. Toluo, 1913. 

JSHO Gennen Seietj {ManHfaciure of Tea in 1912). Secretariat of the Department of Agricul* 
lure and Commerce : Statistical Office. Tokio 19x3. 
u ROCT Sei iBTfKOKU Seishi SODA Chosahyo (Tobles delating to the 6th., Enquiry into Silk 
Factories in the Empire). Department of Agricoltuie and Conunerce. Agricultural 
Division. Tokio, 19x3. 

.vscf Kokoku [Report on Forests and Mountains), Department of Agriculture and Commerce, 
Mountains and Forest Division. Tokio, 1913. 

KEOJrcsHO SHOHIN Chinrekkak Hokoku [Report on Commercial Exhibitions), Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce. Toklo, 1913. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS : 

iD.4 9 ANSH 1 SEUUOOAEKO YORAiN {Report On the Special spinning School at XJeda). Tokio, 1913. 
kagawaken Nokwaiho [Report of the Agricultural Society of the Provinu of Kanagawa). 
Yokohama, 1913. 

'TESEN NoKWArao [Report of the Agricultural Soddy of the Province of Miye). Tsu, 1913. 
SHE KEN NOKWAIHO : [Report of the Agricultural Society of the Province of Ehime). 
Matsuyama, 1913. 

iXAGiKEN NOKWAIHO [Report of the Agricultural Society of the Province of Aftyags), Sendai, 1913. 

Kenkyu kwai HO [Report of the Socidy of Farm Readjustment). Tokio, 1913. 
wgwai Ni okero Nipponjin no nogyo [Japanese Agriculture Abroad), Supplement to the 
Nippon Nogyo Zaski, Tokio, 1913. , 

^ [HorticiUture). Horticultural Society of the Province of Hokkaido, E&pporo, 1913. 
ittErroNOKA jissEi [Farmers’ Pocket Manual). Imperial Society of Ag ricultural Sdence 
Tokio, 1913. * 
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